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VAN LOON DISCOVERS THE BIBLE 


The Story With Pictures and Some Music by the Author 


A Review by 
THOMAS L. MASSON | 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE By Hendrik 
Van Loon. New York: Boni é Liveright. $5. 


R. VAN LOON begins his book with 

‘Dear Boys."’ It is a book of 

Bible adventures, with Bible prop- 

erti¢s and words, pictures and 

some music by the author. Most 

of us who have been to school are doubtiess 

familiar with an exercise in memory and 

imagination, which consists of reading a 

story and then rewriting it in your own 

words just as near as you can get to the 

original. That is what this book is—a hook 
Zor hoys; a just-as-good-as Bible. 

Probably not with the slightest intention. 
either to supplement the publicity depart- 
ment or in any way to intimidate or degrade 
the publishers, the author writes his own 
blurb on the flaps—a practice to be cordially 
recommend to authors. In his blurb Mr. 
Van 1.on scents trouble afar. Vague fears 
haunt him. ‘‘I am a little afraid of .it,"’ 
he declares, ‘‘but not for any tangible rea- 
son.’’ He disclaims profound theological 
knowledge. He declares that he is leaving 
the Bible most severely alone. He has no 
system. He even records his respect for 
our great-grandfathers. He flatters them 
hy intimating that, amid the welter of mod- 
ern translations, the King James version 
is too good to improve upon. To display 
such humility as this, right at the start, is 
almost to disarm any conscientious—but 
polite and diplomatic—reviewer. It is 
essentially a listen-my-children-and-you- 
shali-hear book, just as one would like to 
tell it to one’s own boys. And the blurb 
bas the merit of consistency, for the whole 
hook is an advertisement for the Bible. As 
an advertisement, it leaves but one thing 
possibly to be desired, and that is, the in- 
centive after reading it to read the Bible 
itself. Mr. Van Loon, in addition to his 
other fears, is likewise timid on this point. 
**] might ask you to read the original,’’ he 
ventures, ‘‘but I am not certain that you 
would."" He does not wish any boy to feel 
as timid about his book as he feels about 
it himself. They have been ‘frightened 
away” by the real Bible, of our great-grand- 
fathers, but here at least is one that no 
boy need balk at. Also, you cannot be edu- 
cated unless you know these Bible stories. 

As an advertisement—aside from the de- 
tail mentioned—the book has the proper 
pitch. It is persistently and pungently 
paragraphic. Here are a few examples: 

Of Goliath: 

Quick as lightning David was upon hffn. 

He grabbed the giant’s sword. 

He hacked at him with unexpected-vio- 

lence. 

With a single blow he cut, off his 
monstrous head. 

He picked it up and carried it back to 
the jubilant soldiers. 

The Philistines flied and David was 

hailed as the Saviour of the country. 

Of Ecclesiastes, or ‘the Preacher’’: 


The good die. 
The w wn die. 
They a! 
Wet dnee it el ment The Righteous 
suffer persecution. The ungodly gather 
~ piches. Is there no reason in this human 
misery? 
Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. 


Of the woman suffrage motif in Solo- 


mon’s Song: 

Woman is coming into her own. 
She is recognized as the equal of man. 
She is his companion. 

* . She inspires his love and she receives it. 
Upon the foundation of mutual love and 
respect and affection a new world was 
soon to be built. 

Of Jehu’s justly celebrated temple confer- 
ence: 

The house of Amri had been exter- 
ee ; 


Jena ruled King of isracl and Etishe 
iThe triumph of Jehovah was compiete. 


Much of his phrasing is so ingenious that 


ee 


one becomes curious to know how these old 
Bible characters would feel about it, if they 
could see themselves as Mr. Van Loon sees 
them. There was jazz in those days. There 
were cymbals and hautboys. Poor Tom 
Taine once remarked that he had just heen 
reading the Bible over again, and it was 
much worse than he thought. But it was 
not our jazz. In our Van Loon version Lot's 
wife abandons her old habit of looking back. 
Instead, ‘‘She peeped just once.”” A mess 
of pottage becomes ‘‘a bow! of stew.’’ This 
is a fine rendering for boys, for it is well 


per cent. American, 100 per cent. pure. 
What, for instance, could be a more delicate 
touch, when referring to sister Rahab, than 
to state that she ‘‘was not particular in the 
choice of her friends’'? And could the most 
captious critic object to the disposition of 
that dlamond in the rough, Samson, as one 
who ‘‘was forever falling in love with this, 
that and the other woman’’? The tone with 
which the friendship of David and Jonathan 
is treated is revealed by the phrase, “Jona- 
than felt terribly upset by what had just 
happened and felt that he ought to speak to 


St... Paul Crosses the Hellespont.” 


known that at camps bowls of stew are no 
rarity, and all boys will have no difficulty 
in understanding. Joseph is thrown into the 
pit ‘‘howling and fighting,’’ thus losing most 
of that youthful dignity with which we have 
been to think of him. The af- 
fair with Potiphar’s wife, who thought him 
“much better than her own dull 


company : 
hushand,’’ is concluded by the dis- 


Egyptian 
c - statement that “kept at a re- 
distance.’’ e are ‘told that 
**Mioses decided to be the Saviour of his 
ont sea Mr. John Sumner, in the 
midst of his vast labors, may take it as a 
kindness to be informed that here is a Bible 
he can overlook. It is perfectly safe, 100 


David and explain things.’'. They then “met 
for the last time and bade each other an 
affectionate farewell.” We can almost hear 
David saying to Jonathan: ‘Well, so long, 


‘ Bud. Me for the life of a cave man.”’ 


Mr. Van Loon does not seem to have much 


affection of his subjects." Both agree within 
five feet (which is something, anyway!) 
about the width of his temple, a small town 
village church structure not over thirty-five 
feet wide. 

The Book of Job is dismissed in 216 words 
and the Psalms in 304: Jesus is.described 
as “very faithful in His religious duties.” 
“He was not like other people.”’ 
was filled with love for His fellow-men 

As for the miracles, Mr. Van Loon, throw-. 
ing aside his initial timidity and taking on a 
true diplomatic lustre, waves them away 
with a beautiful-gesture after stating as a 
preliminary that 


In China, in Persia, in India and in 
Egypt, wherever we turn, we meet with 
strange records of supernatural feats 
which have been common among the 
— inhabitants of those far-away 


He then blandly remarks: 


This proves that tre need for an imagi- 
nary world wherein the impossible be- 
comes the self-evident is very general and 
not restricted to a particular country or 
race. ! 
He might also have added ‘‘or church.” 
One is tempted to describe this book in the 

words of the small boy who, when chided ~ 
because he had not washed his face before 
going to a party, replied, ‘‘But isn’t it an 
informal party?’ Yet can it be dismissed 
with the few ‘‘samples’’ here given in any 
such informal manner? Must we say of it. 
in the words of the polite publicity man, that 
“it serves a useful purpose,’’ that “it will 
stimulate the youth of the land to better 
things’’? 

The author (born in-Rotterdam) is not so 
widely known as Professor of History in 
Antioch Coliege as he is known as the author - 
of “The Story of Mankind,” a very popular 
historical work which came out two years 
ago and has had a large sale, although 
criticized severely-for its inaccuracies. 

He declares of this present book, ‘The 
Story of the Bible”: ‘I have written it 
because I think you ought to know more 
about the Bible than you do.’’ This to the 
boys. He makes it plain that whatever 
information or lack of it he has to impart 
is all derived from the Bible itself. He doex 
not put any guarantee back of it. He 
praises the workmanship, but leaves us in 
doubt as to the maker. 

In the present instance the author of our 
book is not so much concerned with the 
maker or the original as he is to advertise 
it, to have the boys know more “about"’ ii. 
and to make it clear that he is only dis- 
cussing its machinery and not its maker. 
He does not even vouch for the accuracy of © 
his great model. He states: ‘A little Bible, 
bought for a dime, will provide you with all. 
the material I used,’ 

If the reviewer may be permitted to cnange 
his simile, he is not unlike a man who adver~ ~ 
tises a particular make of motor car. His” 
advertisement consists of taking the machine 
apart and of holding up such parts of it as 


“he thinks the “boys” will like to look at> in 


order to let them know about that model. 
It isn’t a Mohammedan model or a Buddhist; 
it’s a Jewish-Christian model, and he de- 
scribes whole groups of nuts and bolts, flash- 
ming them before the eyes in glittering sen- 
tences. He “takes down’’ the Bible thus, 
selects for his purpose what he likes, and 


Jeaves us with much the same feeling that 


we have for an accomplished 





“His heart - 


- values is unfailing. 





A Review by 
H.-I. BROCK 


THE STORY OF NAUGHTY KIL- 
DEEN Py Marie, Queen of Ru- 
mania, Illustrated by Job. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace 4 Co. 


THE VOICE ON THE MOUNTAIN. | 
A Story for Those Who Under- 
stand. By Marie, Queen of Re. 


man ew York: A fred A. 
Knopf. c 


ERE is a divinity doth hedge 


renowned as the most beau-~- 
tiful in Europe. Upon that 
whieh is all the world hers 
part beloved of the fierce 
spotlight. 
likes to think of herself as) 
of England) has enjoyed ex- : 


atage 
ix a 
white 
(who 
Mary 


ceptional advantages in what may | excusably—is not, 


be called the Royal Art Theatre | 


| verely criticized for failure to reach 
| the heights—or even the professional 


; dramatic sense which her regular 
; line of business requires, 
a Queen—especially a Queen | 
| Ymously cited failed to put 


Marie of Rumania | True make-believe. 
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Gentlemen, the Queen! 


- Marie of Rumania Writes Two Story Books About a Princess and Valkyr- 


ball—was guilty of a novel which 
| fell lamentably short of the average. 
; Both have been forgiven. 

Like them, the Queen of Rumania 
is a story-book writer on the side. 
Like them, she should not he too se- 


particularly good = story-—rather 
long way off from it. 
after its rather nalve fashion a qual- 
| ity of remance. 

Because the royal amateur 
it again dramatized’ herself—her 
grown-up self. Is she not a woman 
made for great loves, yet devoted 
to an exalted service, and therefore 
capable—up to a certain point-—of the 
sublimity of sacrifice? And is not 
the call of 
body of blond beauty? Her miracle 
working heroine, who heals with her 
spear and rides a stallion shod with 
fire—who loves and is greatly loved 
and loves again—is she not such a 
woman as such a Queen might be if 


level. But, thanks to that trained 
Queen 
Marie is able to put into her story 
books something which each of the 
emjnent literary gentlemen so anon- 
into 
imagination. | 





theirs — constructive 


Her Majesty's story of a naughty | 
! little girl—a Princess, naturally.and | queenly dreams came true! 
perhaps, a par-| Her Majesty also has been ardently 


ticularly good story. But at least it | admired. She has gone about beau- 


“To the shocked horror of sentries on guard!” 


School. Cast by nature and fortune 
for romantic, stellar parts, she has 
played these parts to the Queen's 
taste—lier own—and to the consider- 
able admiration of the spectators. 

And she has enjoyed playing them 
us only the born actress may enjoy 
‘ her own parade before the populace. 

Royalty—a decayed employment, to 
"be sure—is yet one of the oldest, as 
it is one of the most exacting of the 
branches of the theatrical profes- 
sion. It is one which plays long 
* runs to vast audiences and requires 
for the successful player an efficient 
and constant sense of dramatic 
values, either ing himself or in his 
stage manager—Prime Minister. 
Grand Vizier or confidential valet, 
whatever the title. 
~ Queen Marie has been eminently 
successful as a Queen. She has been 

rewarded with enlarged boundaries 
and generous loarts for her small and 
difficult realm in the troubled East 
of Europe. She has gone an appre- 

ciable way toward rivaling her au- 
gust grandmother, Queen Victoria, 
as a royal matchmaker. Considering 

the lamentably reduced number of 
royalties left to match with, it is a 
* long way. Her sense of the dramatic 
And it is no- 
toriously her own—not supplied by 
any Minister or favorite. 

Now, the writing of story books 
may be a business—as with Mr. John 
Galsworthy or Mr. Harold Bell 
Wright. Or it may be an avocation. 
_Not even all professional literary 
people can write story books. A dis- 
“tinguished musical critic in this city 
(celebrated also as a yachting ex- 
pert) wrote a few years ago one of 
the worst novels ever.. -And just the 
other day, in this same metropolis, 
@n admired dramatic critic—once a 
Puusble proficient in the lore of base- 


». 





really is a story. And -because her| tifully arrayed as a Red. Cross angel; 
Majeziy has therein dramatized her-| succoring the sick and wounded. 
self—her childish self as she likes to} Everybody knows that she sits hand- 
imagine it—the narrative has ele-| somely in the saddle and rides hard 
ments, if not of grandeur, at any| and fast. Does that ‘not make her 
rate of life—even a charmed life.| of the kin of the Valkyr? © 

Her Majesty’s story of a nightriding To be sure, the story is a bit con- 
Briinnhilde of the mountains, who | fused, the mysticism is sicklied o’er 
is at the same time a sort of trans- | with sentimentality; the characters | 
figured Red Cross nurse, is net alare apt to be more loquacious than | 


OCTOBER 28, 


aj intelligent. 
But i¢ holds; 


has in| 


1923 


But the same might be 
said of Wagner as a librettist. 
} Doubtless, the Queen does owe 
| something to old Wagner, something 
; also to Spenser's’ ‘‘Faerie Queene.” 


life strong within her. 


“Kildeen 
climbed on 
to one 
of the seats 
against 
the wall, so 
that her 
head was on 
a@ level 
with 
the bird.” 


If her lofty theme (or dream) is} 


too much for her, and leaves the 
reader a bit flat, it is to be suspected 
that perhaps Queen Marie is really 
after all more of the earth than the 
Empyrean. The story of the bad 
little Princess is much better read- 
ing and much more real. in spite of 
a most fantastic plot which involves 
sending ber young Highness to a cor- 
rectiona] institution rurf by a flock 
of eagles on the top of a tall tower. 
Eagles are the emblems of Emper- 
ors and very proper to be employed 
in disciplining royal offspring. 

Until the eagles took her in hand 
Queen” Marie's litfle Princess really 
was a very bad little girl indeed. 
Her royal parents were elderly and 
foolish and she was dotingly in- 
duiged. Also her hair was curly and 
the color of polished mahogany and 
her eyes were emerald green. 
years old she leaped from her car- 
riage of state (drawn by six piebald 
ponies ridden by three small negru 
| postillions all in green) and made a 
| raid on the apple woman's stall in 
|the market place. 
| The apple woman, who was can- 
; tankerous and inclined to be bol- 
| shevik, got after the small royal 
| robber with her broomstick and a 
fearful battle followed in which large 
red apples served us hand grenades | 


“It is many a day since | have seen you, Mrs. Populi, and may | ask if you are very well?” 


At 4} 


| and all the little common street boys 
as well as the little negroes joined in. 

The apple woman's nose was dam- 
aged, the Princess’s frock ruined, 

her nurse reduced to tears. And 
that was only the beginning. The 
young Princess grew worse and 
worse as she grew older. 

| At 7 years -she indulged freely 
in bad language. which she boasted 
she learned from papa. She threw 
her supper out of the palace window, 

to the dismay of innocent pedes- 
| trians She slapped the footman 
and put out her tongue at the King 
in public. ‘‘One day she actually 
walked about the garden with noth- 
ing on but her little chemise, to the 
shocked horror of the sentries on 
guard."’ So it .was set down in 
|} Queen Marie's own words. Honi 
| soit. 

Nor was that the worst. ‘‘One 
disastrous morning she ran away 
with her father’s crown and hid it 
in the park, so that the King was 
obliged to remain at home, being 
quite unable to show himself un- 
crowned before his people.’’ 

Queen Marie pursues this subject 
relentlessly : 

‘‘ The crownless King," she says, 
“‘sat in his chamber and there were 
i actually hot tears running down his 
icheeks; he felt so helpless and the 
loss of his crown was a cruel humil- 
iation, especially as he had been 
snubbed by his daughter. When he 
had tried to use his authority ihe 
child had simply replied that if a 
King could not be a King without a 
crown on his head, then he had bet- 
ter not be a King at alli.’’ 

At this point both Queen Marie 
and her youthful heroine might be 
Suspected of bolshevist leanings. It 
was after this crown-stealing episode 
that recourse was had to the eagies. 
- Somebody once said that her Ma- 
jesty of Rumania “‘in writing books. 
in English has accomplished one of 
the miracles of her life.’’’ ‘ For,” 
he added, “she does not completely 
master the English language, nof 
any other for that matter.’’ The 
sound of the words is a cruel sound 
—and one may guess that the in- 
tention was not kind. But who does 
“completely master” the English 
language—after Shakespeare? Does 
even Shakespeare do it? After all. 
too much is not to be expected even 
of Queens, and the charity that 
covers a multitude of literary pecca- 
dilloes may be extended even to the 
most spectacular granddaughter of 
the widow of Windsor. 

The pictures that go with the littie 
Princess's story are, some of them. 
very pleasant pictures, indeed. The 
Queen did not make the pictnres 
though she paints as well as writux 
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Roosevelt as Champion of the American Multitude 


‘Men Have Fought as Stoutly as He and More Wisely--Seldom So Consistently for 
the Right”’--Lord Charnwood 


A Review by 
HENRY B. FULLER 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. By 
Charnwood. 212 pp. Boston: The 
Atlantic Monthly Press. $2.50. 

NE by one, the major Ameri- 
can worthies are coming to 
be marshaled intelligibly by 
foreigners for foreign under- 
standing. By the English 

more particularly; the events of the 
past decade have convinced them 
that it is desirable, even necessary, 
to know us better. They are besir- 
ring themselves to profit by a clearer 
apprehension of our present and of 
our more immediate past. John 
Drinkwater, working in one medium, 
has concentrated on Lincoln and 
more recently on Lee. And now 
Lord Charnwood, working in an- 
other, follows up his own interpre- 
tation of Lincoln with a brief study 
of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Lord Charnwood appears to have a 
keen interest in American life and 
civilization and a considerable meas- 
ure of ——— for it. Perhaps all 
this is the old Anglo-Saxon love of 
exploration and adventure in another 
form. Possibly he has been.actuated 
in large part by a desire to escape 
the rather stale conventions of Eng- 
lish soviety.and politics and by the 
prompting to chance things, observ- 
ingly, in a newer land, with its 
fresher way of life. It: may have 
been this trend of mind and of pref- 
erence which led him to spend a sea- 
son as a very young man in lowa 
and to make this country a second 
visit some five years ago. 

His life of Roosevelt is not in any 
strict sense a companion to his life 
of Lincoln. In‘ the first place, it is 
much shorter—hardly more than a 
third the length of the other. His 
view of Lincoln is long and leisurely; 
his view of Roosevelt is swift and 
cursory; the slower march of the 
sixties has turned into a quickstep. 
In the second place, the present work 
deals with matters recent and some- 
times still controversial, rather than 
with matters which the flight of time 
has placed beyond disagreemenit: and 
dispute. The book is highly succinct, 
yet contrives to combine the specific 
with the broadly generalized; and it 


is careful and-cautious; as befits-the} 


outsider treading amid alien con- 
cerns. It is essentially a study, a 
considered judgment; not a eulogy. 
The author states specifically that 
when he undertook the work he de- 
manded that he should be amply 
““briefed”—in the British way of 
speaking—with ‘‘the worst that had 
been said of Roosevelt.’’ The inten- 
tion throughout is to be judicial and 
impartial, yet a warm interest in his 
sitter and a kindly disposition toward 
America in general tend to offset a 


toward a career, and on his early 
experiences as a rancher in- Dakota; 


than a long book, and the author 
taken the time 
early days, then, are not .lin- 
gered over unduly; is there not the 
bject’s own autobiography, which 
“treats of them in a it arid 


undue ‘‘respect of 
petsons.” What 
the previous book, 
said of Lincoln 
may almost be ap- 
plied here to 
Roosevelt. “He 
was a citizen of 
that far country 
where there is 
neither aristocrat 


show a most un- 
usual sense of the 
possible dignity of 
common men and 
common _ things.”’ 
About Roosevelt 
directly he says on 
this point: 


ple qualities 
which go f the 
hearts of com- 
mon people, and 
of which the full 
n is 
greatness, 
whether genius 
accom: ies it 
or not. 
The country’s 
domestic 
that occupied 
Roosevelt during 
his early years in 
the Presidency are 
grouped in a single 
chapter. This is 
preceded by a con- 
cise but able ac- 
count of the gen- 
eral conditions, so- 
cial, political. and 
economic, which 
had come to pre- 
vail at the time of 
the death of McKinley. . The cen- 
tury then just closed ended one pe- 
riod and opened another, with a 
more- J 
seen by Lord Charnwood, a move- 
ment displaying itself at first in the 
“adventures of rugged and fmugal 
pioneers” culminated 
in the colossal performances of 
financial princes, sometimes invin- 
cibly unscrupulous, sometimes gi- 
gantically munificent, or some- 
times both. In its earlier stages it 
is calied the winning of the West; 





From’ a Lithograph on Stone by 8. J. Woolf. 


its concluding stage was the fash- 
toning of a huge, amorphous do- 
minion into an economic organism. 


|icher far than any before it. Ita 


pioneers belong to the past; - 
may possibly, . before . 
princes. A great multitude 

people, reasonably prosperous but 
not enchained by materia! prosper- 
ity, established over a wide region 
which the barrier of the Alleghany 
Mountains may be said to veil from 
many eyes in Europe, and, per- 
haps, even some in the Eastern 
States, is its most enduring and 
distinguished result. 





Thus the author 
prepares to pre- 
sent Roosevelt as 
the champion of 
this ‘‘multitu 
the crusader 
against the trusts 


that Roosevelt confessedly and: v 
naturally knew little about this 
nomic question, 


and the ‘‘malefac- | 190 


tors 
wealth.’’ So defi- 
nite a champion 
must have a defi- 
nite antagonist. 
Lord Charnwood 
utilizes the ‘‘once 
famous Senator 
Mark Hanna,” a 
“potentate who 
* * * was reputed 
to hold his party 
in the hollow of 
his hand,” a “type 
of those Republi- 
cans whom Roose- 


of great) 


question that he was right in this— 
that there was not at that moment, 
or thereafter while he remained 
President, anything to make imme- 
diate agitation of this question his 
proper course. 

In the field of foreign relations. 
Lord Charnwood’s activities are al- 


those of Roosevelt himself.. He de 
fends Roosevelt's course at 


velt respected and A 


disagreed with.’’ 
Hanna is seen as 
another Sir Robert 


Walpole. The Re- | >” 


publican Party 
had saved the 
Union and busi- 
ness had  pros- 
pered under it; the 
party must win 
and win at ail 
costs. There is a 
real analogy, it is 
maintained, be- 


Stuart dynasty still 
threatening, and 
this Republican 
stalwart.’ Dis - 
crimination has its 
day in court; ‘and 
the co-operation of 
Roosevelt and 
Hanna in the con- 
ciliation between 
capital and labor 
is shown clearly. 
Such action served, 
at least incidental- 
ly, to bring public opinion a step 
forward in recognizing that labor 
combinations, after all, exist for the 
protection of very real human rights. 
Lord Charnwood is fond of paren- 
thetical qualifications, and his’ ‘‘after 
all’’ has a touch of that delicate dis- 
crimination which many others of 
them possess. 

The author, keen about Roosevelt's 
aggressive attitude toward. the 
trusts, pauses on his hero’s reluc- 
tance, almost equally marked, to 
take up the tariff. He represents 





Hashimura Togo Addresses 


MORE Lerrees OF A JAPANESE 
SCHOOLBOY. By Wallace Irwin. 
New York: @. P. ’e Bons. 
N this recent series of letters to 


that has been added to our literature 
for a long time,’’ Wallace Irwin pro- 
motes his little eommentator ‘on 
American life from a sophomore to a | y, 
senior. Indeed, eee 
class with Mr. Dooléy and 

Lardner. Heretofore all his Oriental 





sensible fashion”? The point made 
is that as the life began so it con- 


velt in the Bad Lands”? His early 
endeavors to “try to help the cause 


high-minded if they cannot make 
man-to-man friendships,’ without 





commentaries were taken as ridicu- 





when trying to serve as a “cad.’’ 
Indeed, the only golf he knew was 
the “Golf of Mexico and the Golf of 
St. Lawrance,” but that was suffi- 
cient. The radio fan also comes in 
for an incision when, accoutred with 
a@ pair of “rubber earmuffs,” he lis- 
tens all evening to “When the Leaves 
Come Tumbelling Down,"’ sung and 
Played ali over the country by vari- 
nondescripts. On another occa- 

it was “The “Holy City,’’ and 
naively asks whether New 
Baltimore, Denver or San An- 





Hon. Editors 


“‘Drive’’ is the best evidence of his 
education, for he too learns that the 
“Object of all Drives is to Drive.’’ 
The cause or the name given itis im- 


material. “What's in’ a name, as 
Hon. Hughes said when he walked 
into a World Court and found it was 
a League of Nations?’’ Indeed Togo 
is no conservative. When he was 
haled into court for indulging in a 
marathon dance with his ‘‘Dolling 
Kiku-san"” the Judge observed: 
“Hum! Have anybody heard any- 
thing more fool?’ “I have,’’ Togo 
exhaled “with dying breath’; ‘‘Hon. 
Wm. Jenny Bryan 6n Evolution."’ 
Togo’s observations: on Presiden- 
tial candidates are more apposite 
than any to date, with the possible 


of those emanating from | 


Detroit, Mich. He is also “on to’’ 
the Hollowood crew, for he refers to 
an Indian Guide who lived at Hollo- 
wood at Winter and had never seen 
civilization. President Coolidge 
should consult Togo on the Euro- 
pean situation. He is the only one 
who seems to know what “A Loof’’ 
means. He defines it as “something 
patented by Henry Crabbot Lodge.’’ 
He is also the only one who seems 
to know why we have “Delight Sav- 
ing.”’ 4 
The captions to each letter are ad-| 


preliminary feelers the only otiog: : 
able help he found in the important 


German Emperor, whose aid was 
zealous and valuable, “and of whom 


International relations seldom dis- 
turb the writer’s equanimity. 


in Wenezuela, where ‘‘some exercise 
of elementary courtesy’’ might have 


dor recalled, and the grandiloquent — 


surprising .and foundationless char- 
acter” Roosevelt 
than any one else, and with equitable — 
kindness”—was brought to arbitra-) 


Taft in 1912 receives due attention. 
showed what some of those wifo 


certain ‘ruthlessness.’ 

fired by no petty malice and 

sued in no lingering-rancor; it was 
just the Berserker’s entire deter- 


regret what Roosevelt ast He 
reproach sacri 


, knowing that he was injur- 
ing his own selfish a valu- 
pl ri 





ae 


> 


most as comprehensive as were ~ 


neutral countries came from the © 


his critical and. humorous estimate — 
became tinged with real gratitude.’” 


Solely — 
is he fluttered by Cleveland's action — 


beer employed. But he comforts - 
himself later by Rooseyelt’s action © 


diay waters, the German Ambassa- ~ 
Kaiser himself—a man ‘‘whose ever — 


atationees 


“In the fight now beginning he — 


That being so, how can one now — 





) ‘irresistibly absurd. He is, 
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Mr. Chesterton Pirouettes Through a Book of Essays 


The English and American Countrysides Celebrated. by Two “* Poet-Naturalists ”’ 


A Review by 

RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
FANCIES VERSUS FADS. By G. K. 

Chesterton. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 

UNTRODDEN WAYS. By H. J. Mas- 
singham. E. P. Dutton & Co. $4. 
THE MAGICAL CHANCE, By Dalias 

Lore Sharp. Houghton Muff Com- 

pony. $1.75. 

RAVE sometimes wondered 
whether in the case of certain 
writers inveterately given to 
mannerisms and habitual tricks 
of style any good might be 

done by a respectful delegation of 
their admirers venturing humbly to 
draw their attention to such spots 
on the sun of their greatness. It 
is, of course, too late for such a 
delegation to approach Carlyle with 
the suggestion that, in the interest 
of his high message, he should limit 
himself to but occasional Immensi- 
ties and Eternities and try to con- 
trol his addiction to such transcen- 
dental slang generally, not to speak 
of all the other shot-rubbish of lan- 
guage which too often make 
Pages seem like a raghag or a junk- 
shop. Ut is too late, also, to beg 
Meredith and Browning more often 
to unbend into comprehensibility, to 
writg more with the idea of being 
understood than of indulging their 
taste for verbal foreshortening. 

But perhaps it is not too late 
humbly and admiringly to ask Mr. 
Chesterton if it is not po&sible for 
him to be--well, a little less per- 
sistently (hestertonian. Verhaps the 
notion is no more practical than 
that of a delegation approaching a 
leopard with the respectful sugges- 
tion that he change his spots, 
though how practical that delega- 
tion might be we have no means of 
knowing, for the plan has never, 
to the best of my bélief, been tried. 
There is no telling but that it might 
~produce very surprising results. At 
all events, there can be no harm in 
coming before Mr. Chesterton with 
a similar humble petition and re- 
monstrance. We might begin with a 
reference much after Mr. Chester- 
ton’s own taste, and recall the mem- 
orable words in which the Young 
Man addressed Father William: 
And yet you persistently stand on 

your head— 

Do you think at your age it is 

right? 


Mr. Chesterton has it in him to 
“be a very useful member of society. 
In our present chaos, our pande- 
monium of dangerous humbug, he 
holds fast by certain eternal veri- 
ties which we shall let go at our 
peril, and his stalwart common 
sense on most subjects is too valua- 
ble for us to have it obscured by 
his indulgence in a habit of literary 
acrobatics which were amusing at 
first and did good service in attract- 
ing an audience, but which are 
neither as amusing nor as useful 
as they were. Persisted in, they 
are coming to make him seem too 
much of an intellectual contortion- 
ist, and too often we cannot see the 
wood for the contortions of its trees. 
This is unjust both to himself and 
to us. For he has some very true 
things to say. some important points 
of view to present. If, like the jug- 
gier in the fable, he had no other 
means by which to express the faith 
that is in him, we should be content 
‘for him to spread his little carpet 
and go through his anties before the 
shrines to which he would do rever- 
ence, and to which he would per- 
Suude us to bend the knee. aut his 
literary stock-in-trade is not. so lim- 
ited, and he might well reserve his 
hag of tricks, his pantomimic tal- 
ents, for his fantastic stories and 
his delightfully preposterous verse:. 
Not that we would desire him entire— 
ly to exclude them from’ his mare 
serious argument. Far from _ it. 
That would be to throw away a very 
Valuable weapen in the warfare it 
which he is manfully engaged. . 

For the gift of whimsical imagery 
is invaluable in pouring ridicule on 

opponents, in making the heresies 

he. combats seem outrageously and 
indeed, 
_-@ past-master in the art of the “‘re- 
- ductio ad absurdum”; but he is in 
danger of so overdoing his method 
that it begins to be absurd itself. 
His fancy is so teeming that one can 
well understand that it is difficult 
for.him to keep it from running 
away with his serious themes. 
"> -Vsuaily his first preposterous image 
ig amusingly effective, even his sec- 


‘ond, sometimes even his third, but 
{when he goes on and on wildly con- 
jjurmmg still more, so to say, out of 
{his hat, we get tired, and are in- 
clined to put the book down with an 
Oh, pshaw! There is no need to 
give examples of Mr. Chesterton's 
method run to seed. His readers are 
well aware of this vice of his style, 


A. 


too much in the spirit of taking all 
things for granted, including human 
service. We are surprised when 
workmen strike, instead of being 
first surprised that they work for 
us at ali. This ‘‘spirit of taking 
things for granted” “takes them as 
if it held them by something more 
autocratic than a right; by a cold 





and this new volume too ab tly 
illustrates it. Having respectfully 
made this well-intentioned protest, 
any imaginary delegation may pass 
on to the pleasanter task of drawing 
attention to instances where Mr. 
Chesterton’s fantasy is as instruc- 
tive as it is amusing. Take this 
from his essay on “Strikes and the 
Spirit of Wonder:"’ 

There is a story which pleases 
me so much that 1 feel sure I 
have repeated it in print, .about 
an alleged and perhaps legendary. 
lady secretary of Mme. Bla- 
vatsky or Mrs. Besant, who was 
80 much delighted with a new sofa 
or ottoman that she sat on it by 





his | 


preference when resting or reading 





her correspondence. At last it 


and ious occupation, as stiff 
as a privilege and as baseless as a 
caprice.” 


But when we at once ignore and 
assume thousands of blinking, 
brooding, free, lonely and capri- 
cious human creatures, they will 
remind us that we can no more 
order souls than we can order 
stars.. This primary duty of doubt 
and wonder has nothing to do with 
the rights or wrongs of special in- 
dustrial quarrels. The workmen 
might be quite wrong to go on 
strike, and we should still be much 
more wrong in never expecting 
them to go on strike. * * * It 
is not inevitable, or in the nature 
of things. that when we have 
walked as far as we can or want to 





somebody elise should carry us fur- 


he says: “The -true enjoyment of 
poetry is always in having the sim- 
ple pleasure as well as the subtle 
pleasure”; and of free verse: “It is 
no more a revolution in literary form 
than eating meat raw is an innova- 
tion in cooking.” But I must leave 
Mr. Chesterton in the safe hands of 
his many admirers and turn to two 
other essayists who, though their 
themes are different, are at one 
with him in‘preaching the only mod- 
ern gospel that has the relish of sal- 
vation in it, the Gospel of Wonder. 

Both Mr. Massingham and Mr. 
Sharp are in the main concerned ‘‘to 
make the familiar rare and the rare 
familiar’’ by persuading us to open 
our eyes to the ‘“‘magic” in natural 
things, and in Mr. Sharp's case also, 
to the magical opportunities of hu- 
man experience. I had the pleasure, 
three years ago, of reviewing in 
these columns a volume of Mr. Mas- 
singham’s entitled “ILetters to X.’’ 
That book isted of u lly 
quickening essays on literature. In 








this new book, as in his “Some Birds 





Urine 


From a 
Drawing 
by 
Alfred 
Allinson, 





summation * * * the new, creative 
movement of prose toward nature 
as a spiritual discovery, enriched 
by the labors of science and the 
religion of evolution, and that its 
vitality, richness and significance 
grow more and more evident. It 
mingles with the main current of 
literature and has a growing public 
feeling behind it. It is, in a way, 
a surprising movement because it 
gathers force and speed in the bulk 
of industrialism and as an un- 
voiced challenge to commercial 
values. Fifty years ago natural 
history and financial ethics were 
close allies. That is so no longer, 
and the naturalist of today who 
has not somewhere in his mind the 
idea that his work is tapping fresh 
sources of: spiritual energy for the 
profit and happiness of his fellow- 
men is either a bogey or the 
ant of a caste, occupied with mi- 
nutiae that are the mere parsley 
of knowledge. 


We need a new word for this new 
sort of naturalist, of which W. H. 
Hudson may be taken as the type. 
“*‘Poet-naturalist might serve in lieu 
of a better, provided that we mean 
by the term no mere ‘'poetizing” of 
nature, but that the poetry radiates 
from the passionately observed and 
recorded reality. a reality which in- 
cludes not merely the specific object 
of the naturalist’s observation— 
whether it be the mysterious bittern 
whose ‘“‘boom" is now seldom heard 
except in literature, 6r the ‘*bearded 
tit,’ or the “furze-wren’’—but all the 
conditions, landscape, atmosphere. 
weather, and so forth, accompanyinz 
the observation. In giving us these 
various settings of the bird-life he 


_ studies, with all the spiritual sugges- 





moved slightly, and she found it 
was a Mahatma covered with his 
Eastern robe and rigid in prayer, 
or some more impersonal ecstasy. 

In applying this delightful inven- 

tion, it is inhuman to expect Mr. 
Chesterton to, resist the opportunity 
for some good fooling, even to the 
extent of making a pun which his 
reader would have been glad to have 
'made himself, as thus: ‘Suppose 
every sofa-was like that of Mrs. 
Besant’s secretary—simply made of 
a man. They need not be made 
merely of Theosophists or Buddhists 
—God forbid! Many of us would 
greatly prefer to trust ourselves to 
a. Mosiem or a Turk. This might, 
with strict accuracy, be called sit- 
ting on an Ottoman. I have even 
read, I think, of some Oriental po- 
tentate who rejoiced in a name 
sounding like ‘sofa.’” But, this 
characteristic pirouette over with, 
Mr. Chesterton proceeds to show 
what serious use he can make of so 
nousensical a fancy: 

But the only value of the vision, 
as of most visions—even the most 
topsy-turvy ones—is a moral 
value. It figures forth, in em- 
blem enigma, the trouble that we 
do treat merely as furniture a 
number of people who are, at the 
very least, live stock. And the 
proof of it is that when they 
move we are startled like the sec- 
retary sitting on the praying man; 
but perhaps tt is we who should 
begin to pray. 


The moral Mr. Chesterton draws 
for us and applies -to the question 


i 





ther in a cart, even for hire; or 
that when we have wandered up a 
road or come to a river a total 
stranger should take us over in a 
boat, even if we bribe him to. 
do so. 

Who but Mr. Chesterton could 
have made such good use of Mrs. 
Besant’s melodrama, and it is in 
such imaginative illumination of our 
use-and-wont by flashes of absurdity 
that the value of Mr, Chesterton's 
method lies. Armed with such gro- 
tesque fancies he goes forth to war 
against the fashionable fads of the 
hour, all the rostrums with which 
our well ing iological quacks 
are for dosing our theory-ridden hu- 
manity, which bids fair to die rather 
of its new-fangled cures than of its 
complaints. 

The essay on prohibition is en- 
titled “The Evolution of Slaves,’’ and 
Mr. Chesterton begins by defining 
prohibition as ‘‘that American sys- 
tem of class privilege which we call 
for conveni Prohibition.” ‘“What 
it- means,” he goes on to say, “is 
that the nature of man can be modi- 
fied to suit the convenience of par- 
ticular men; and this would cer- 
tainly. be very convenient”; and 
here is another profound dictum: 
“Man, as Aristotle saw long ago, is 
an abnormal animal whose nature it 
is to be civilized. in so far as he 
ever becomes uncivilized he becomes 
unnatural, and even artificial.’’ His 
essays on “The Romance of Rhyme” 
rand ‘“The Slavery of Free Verse” 
are the most convincing things that 
have been written on that “stili- 











of striking workmen, is that we live 


vexed" theme. Speaking of rhyme, 


with birds, with occasional glances 
on men who have written about 
them before and of country things 
in general: W. H. Hudson, of whom 
he is able to give us some now inti- 
mate glimpses; Gilbert White of Sel- 
borne, Richard Jeffreys, Georec 
Crabbe, William Gilpin, Frank 
Buckland and others. But birds 
are Mr. Massingham’s main 
themes, birds as thé has studied 
them in the Norfolk ‘‘Broads,”’ 
the Surrey moorlands, the east 
and west coasts of England. as 
near to London as Richmond Park, 
as far away as the Farne Islands, 
while one would need to be a nat- 
uralist, and a learned one, too, to 
enjoy Mr. Massingham’s book to the 
full, yet he so charmingly combines 
the knowledge and zest of the nat- 
uralist with the temperament of the 
poet, sensitive to the strangeness of 
natural beauty and the cosmic mys- 
tery in the wild life he so lovingly 
studies, and his writing is in itself 
so beautful, so filled with ‘“‘the mur- 
murs and hints of the infinite sea,"’ 
the writing of an artist always with 
delicately accurate eye on the object, 
while his spirit is tremulously re- 
sponsive to ail its “intimations,” 
that his book can be enjoyed even 
by those whose actual knowledge is 
slight. He is himself indeed a rare 
example of the “new sort of natural- 
ists writing today’’ which he de- 
scribes in this passage: 
The artist must have the real be- 

fore he can turn it into something 
else and be true to nature, to him- 





self and his medium all in one con- 


of the Countryside,” he deals chiefly ; mance—as distinct from high finance 


tiveness of this wild elementalism 
and lonely haunted beauty, Mr. Mas- 
singham is a master. East of his 
essays, his ‘‘adventures’’ as he calls 
them, is therefore a landscape. an 
idyll, a pastoral, as well as a tech- 
nically exact piece of observation, 
and only long quotations could do 
justice to his exquisite and moving 
art. 

Professor Dallas Lake Sharp is a 
poet-naturalist of the same kind. 
whose: inspiring work needs no in- 
troduction or recommendation to 
American readers. He. too, feels, 
and has long preached, the super- 
naturalism of natural things, even so 
familiar a country acquaintance as 
the woodchuck, concerning which in 
a reminiscent paper on John Bur- 
roughs—whose lifelong friend ‘and 
intimate he was—he quotes this say- 
ing of the lampus of ‘‘Woodchuctk 
Lodge"’: ‘‘I’'ve been studing the 
woodchuck all my life, and there is 
no getting to the bottom of him.” 
But ‘‘The Magical Chance” with 
which he is chiefly concerned in his 
new volume is that of human life. 
the magical chance life offers to 
each of us in the mere fact of be- 
ing born into the world, with all the 
dream-like opportunities for high ro- 





—the Arabian Nights, so to say, of 
human destiny. Professor Sharp, 
with the long acquaintance with 
youthful minds which college life 
has given him, is evidently oppressed 
by the ‘‘blasé,’’ unadventuroqus at- 
titude toward life of contemporary 
youth, which seems to be born bored, 
and incapable of “wonder.’’ Involun- 
tarily, it seems to take the stand of 
old Sir Thomas Brown: “ "Tis too 
late to be ambitious. All the great 
mutatious of the world are acted.”’ 
‘*Youth,"” says Professor Sharp, “is 
a“ dry tree these days; a sad state 
—particularly youth bent with the 
burden of an A. B. degree, Out of 
my fifty-odd years of existence I 
have taught college youth for three- 
and-twenty, and never in all that 
time have they looked like plain 
bread and butter to me. If they are 
not adventure and romance, not bet- 
ter stories, sweeter songs, mightier 
deeds than any yet recorded, then I 
am no judge of story matter and the 
shift of epic song.’’ We can but be- 
lieve that all this youthful apathy, 
so strangely untouched, as it seem¢, 
by the ‘‘sense of the splendor of our 
experience and of its awful brev- 
ity” is but a passing phase, the re- 
sult, so to say, of two much mater- 
jalistic science on an empty stomach, 
and that a new ‘‘renascence of won- 
der’’ is on the way. Writers such 
as Mr. Chesterton, Mr. m 
and Mr. Sharp are invaluable to us 
as hasteners of its coming. as wit- 
nesses through the study of life’s 
beautiful qualities to ‘‘the «vidence 
of things not seen.” : 
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“THE DELIGHTFUL HISTORY' OF THE MOST INGENIOUS KNIGHT, DON QUIXOTE OF LA MANCHA” 








“All Is Wrong in the 


A Review dy 
T. R. YBARRA 

LA TRAGEDIA DELLA PACE. DA 
VERSAILLES ALLA RUHR. (The 
Tragedy of Peace. From Versailles 
to the Ruhr.) By Guglielmo Fer- 
rero. Milan: Edizioni Athena. 

LA TORRE DI BABELE. (The*Tower 
of Babel.) By Gughkelmo Ferrero, 
Turin and Genoa: Problemi Mod- 
erni Publishing Compgny. 

UROPE, by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, has become involved 
in hopeless tragedy. 

She has done away with 

monarchy and failed to as- 

similate the true principles of democ- 
racy. 

By driving America back to trans- 
atlantic isolation she has ended all 
hope of help from that quarter. 

The European nations which won 
the war, by attempting to place Ger- 
many under their collective protec- 
torate and reduce her to the status 
of a European Morocc®, are attempt- 
ing the impossible and paving the 
way for years of misery, the disas- 
trous consequences of which will far 
surpass those caused by the -World 
War. 

Naked force has sought to rule and 
has failed miserably. 

The sanctity of treaties has been 
trampled into the dust. 

Europe has entered into a new era 

of barbarism. 
The above are only a few of the 
gloomy conclusions contained in one 
of the gloomjest books that has ap- 
peared in this age of gloom. Its 
author, the celebrated Italian Gu- 
glielmo Ferrero, one of the foremost 
of living historians, becomes en- 
titled, through having written this 
volume, to a place amid the leading 
Gloom-Purveyors of the present day. 
He is entitled to clamber up the 
black-shrouded steps of the black 
platform where, upon a jet ‘black 
throne, sits John Maynard Keynes, 
and demand a seat on a black chair 
beside that Grand High Gloom of 
the Twentieth Century. He is en- 
titled to assume an ‘‘I-am-gioomier- 
than-thou’’ attitude right in front of 
that other Italian arch-pessimist, 
francesco Nitti! 

Also, Ferrero can—and does—ilay 
claim to being one of the leading I- 
Told-You-So’s of history. For his 


book, just out in Italy, is a collection |. 


of articles, speeches and random jot- 
tings, some dating as far back as 
1919, just after the close of the war, 
in nearly all of which Ferrero gloom - 
fly prophesied dire happenings 
which, in many cases, have come to 


‘pass as he foretold. 





* 


Part of the 
material composing the book has al- 
ready appeared in European and 
American publications, but much of 
it has never before been in print. 
Some of the most interesting of its 
statements come from an unpub- 
lished ‘‘Diary of the Peace,’’ which 
Ferrero has been keeping ever since 
the armistice of 1918. The ‘‘Tower 
of Babel” is a reprint of an extreme- 
ly gloomy and prophetic speech 
which the famous Italian historian 
made three years ago at Brussels in 
the. presence of the King of the Bel- 
gians. This speech, he states in a 
preface, can be far more easily un- 
derstood by readers now than it 
could be then, in view of what has 
occurred in Europe since it was de- 
livered. 

Right at the start of his book Fer- 
rero states his claim to being one of 
the leaders of the I-Told-You-So 
school in these words: 


I think that I may affirm with- 
out boasting that, among the writ- 
ers of Europe, I was one of the 
very few—perhaps, even, the only 
one—who, from 1914 onward, 
thought and wrote without yield- 
ing to the changing impressions 
caused by events, or to be the of- 
ficial doctrine of some one party 
or nation, but always in pursuance 
of an idea. . 


That idea, stated briefly, is that 
Europe has completely lost her head 
and is plunging into terrible chaos. 
It reappears in every one of the arti- 
cles, speeches and random observa- 
tions which now do duty as chapters 
in Ferrero's Volume of Gloom, It 
bobs up when he discusses repara- 
tions and the freedom of the seas, 
the Genoa conference and the Wash- 
ington conference, war debts and 
the Turkish question. If ever there 
was a consistent . pessimist, it is 
Guglielmo Ferrero. 

Each step taken since the armi- 
stice, from his point of view, is a 
step downward. Writing in Novem- 
ber, 1921, more than a year after 
the signing of the peace treaty and 
more than a year before France and 
Belgium sent their sojdiers into the 
Rubr district, he said: 

France and Belgium are com- 
peliled to keep under arms nearly 
million men, because they 
have disarmed Germany. That is 
the paradox which is strangling 

Europe. ° * *® 

I have already written and I will 
again:-—because this simple 

truth is the key of ali the present 
disorder: the Treaty of Versailles, 





To the Right— 
Sancho Panza 
Arrives at 
Toboso and Is 
Recognized. 


To the Left— 
“Don Quixote. 
mounted on 
Rozinante, issued 
out to the 
field, marvelous 
jocund and 


content.” 


From a new 
edition of “Don 
Yuirote.”’ 
MHustrated by 
Jean de 
Boascheére. 
New York: 
George H, 
Doran Ce. 


Worst of All Possible Worlds” 


Guglielmo Ferrero Discusses the European Situation 


with its disarmament clauses and 

certain clauses covering repa- 
. rations, has made of Germany 

a land under the joint pro 

tectorate of Italy, England and 

France. To imagine that the 

nation which, but seven years 
ago, was the leading world power, 
will acquiesce in becoming the 

Morocco of three other powers, 
at odds with each other and each 

weaker than herself, is equivalent 
to living with one’s head among 
the clouds. Germany will endure 
this protectorate only in so far as 
force compels her. She disarmed 

because one million soldiers stood 
upon her frontiers, ready to invade 

her territory. As long as this mil- 
lion soldiers threaten her frontiers, 

she will obey, howling with fury. 

But for how long will France, 
together with Belgium, be able to 
keep this million soldiers under 
arms?—France, already indebted to 
the tune of three hundred billions? 
A new duel is on, declares Ferrero, 

between France and Germany—a 
duel as deadly, though silent, as the 
war. And, writing of it nearly two 
years ago, he uses that term which 
is now in everybody's mouth—‘“‘pas- 
sive resistance’’—foreseeing that it 
might become a more serious matter 
for France than actual open revolt 
of the Germans against obeying the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Also, at that same time, he made 
this interesting prophecy: 

To enter Germany will be an 
easy matter for a French and Bel- 
gian army; the difficult part: will 
be for it to get out again. 

One can imagine Guglielmo Fer- 
rero eagerly scanning the news_from 
the Ruhr day by day and wondering 
whether what happens there will 
strengthen or weaken his claim to 
ranking as the leader of the I-Told- 
You-So brigade. z 

As for America, Ferrero believes 
that Europe has treated us most 

cavalierly. We came to Paris after 
the war, he points out, interested 
above all else in the principle of the 
freedom of the seas. The winners of 
the war—especially Great Britain— 
flatly refused to allow any such new 
doctrine to be introduced; therefore 
the United States, if high dudgeon, 
crawled back into its shell and 
washed its hands of all Europe's af- 
fairs. And quite right we were to 
do so, declares Ferrero; moreover, he 
adds, one of the worst of the many 
mistakes made by Europe since the 
armistice was to alienate America. 

Ferrero is not one of those who 
believe that France is not honestly 





trying to collect money from Ger- 
many, but, with that as a cloak, is 
really seeking to dismember and de- 
stroy her arch-enemy. What he 
does maintain, though, is that the 
course of events since the signing of 
the Treaty of Versailles has made 
of the treaty merely an instrument 
for the destruction of Germany. He 
writes: 

Readers who have faithfully fol- 
lowed what I have written know 
how obstinately I have maintained 
during four years that the Treaty 
of Versailles places Germany un- 
der the collective protectorate of 
Italy, France and England, and 
that this protectorate is an ex- 
travagant and fantastic political 
combination, destined to become 
the Pandora’s box of all Europe! 


He returns, then, to one of his 
favorite contentions with the state- 
ment: 

Nobody, however, knows to what 
degree the treaty can destroy her. 

But there can be no doubt, in the 
minds of all those with eyes capa- 
ble of seeing, that a partial or total 
destruction of.Germany is the only 
possible result to be obtained now 
from the treaty. Impossible of 
execution and chimerical in its 


there are nations which cannot 
gratuitously and willingly  re- 
nounce the rights which it confers 
upon them, the said treaty com- 
pels and will continue to compel 
some of the victorious nations to 
adopt measures of coercion which 
will become steadily more serious, 
which can have no other effect ex- 
cept to plunge Germany, already 
ruined by the “war and ‘the peace, 
into chaos. 

Exclamations prompted by the 
blackest pessimism tread, so to 
speak, upon each other’s heels in 
Ferrero’s Book of Gloom. “ Europe 
fs dying of intellectual inanition.”’ 
“Peace dawn#in the guise of a chaos 
of passions and rival interests.’’ 
‘Europe cannot make peace because 
she does not know what she wants.’’ 
While he was in Paris watching the 
framers of the peace treaty at work, 
Ferrero wrote in disgust: ‘This con- 
gress is the Tower of Babel rebuilt at 
the foot of the hill of Montmartre!’’ 
At about the same time he also 
jotted down: ‘‘No, Europe will not 
have peace, because she does not 
wish it, because what-she wants 
and seeks is disorder.’’ 

If only there had been a Talley- 
rand at the peace table, he sighs. 





And, in one grand outburst of utter 
disillusion he tosses off this epigram: 
Napoleon defined the French 
Revolution as ‘‘an idea. which was 
able to find millions of bayonets.’’ 
We might reverse this saying and 
define the World War as “millions 
of bayonets in search of an idea.’’ 


One section of Ferrero’s book bears 
the sardonic title, “A Discourse to 
the Deaf."’ It serves, says the au- 
thor, as ‘‘a conclusion and a crown’ 
of all the preceding parts dealing 
with the history of the last four 
years. Nor does it yield to any other 
section in gloomy disillusionment. 
Summing up what has happened in 
those four years, the Italian his- 
torian writes: 


We do not know what we are do- 
ing—that is the naked truth. We 
are ignorant of the past, heediess 
of the future, incapable of living 
in the present. We are living out- 
side the times, outside reason, out- 
side reality, in the grip of a turbid 
hallucination. 


In “The Tower, of Babel,” the 
speech which he delivered three 
years ago before Albert, King of the 
Belgians, and now reproduces, Fer- 
rero makes some observations which, 
in the light of recent dire happen- 
ings, certainly provide food for 
thought. Reviewing the chaos which 
has come in the wake of the war, 
the unfulfilled aspirations and the 
long succession of evils which make 
up the history of Europe since the 
armistice of 1918, the famous Ital- 
fan gives vent to a thought which 
has occurred to many a humbler 
mind: 

**Men,” he remarks, ‘‘do not feel 
themselves to be brothers in days of 
happiness, of power, of security, of 
pride, of exalted egoism arising from 
victory and the other good things of 
earth, but only in days of danger, 
of misfortune, of trial.'’ 

Like many other books made up of 
detached pieces, written at different 
times and under varying influences, ~ 
Ferrero’s work has a certain lack of 
unity. But one cannot deny that it 
has, throughout,‘the unity derived 
from an unswerving pessimism. In 
1919 Guglielmo Ferrero decided that . 
Europe was going to the dogs. 
Everything that has happened since 


has only served to strengthen that A 


gloomy belief of his. His motto — 
might appropriately be—to vary the 
combined words of Voltaire: 


**All is wrong, in the worst of all 


possible worlds.” 
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" Religious Poems of Gabirol Revived in Translation 


Mr. Zangwill Puts Into English the Verse ot 
an Eleventh Century Philsopher 


A Review by 
S. N. BRAININ 
POEMS OF 
SE EC DMON IBN GABIROL, Trane 
lat Terael 


critical text edit- 
. D. The 
lassics 


bine beauty with faithfulness. 

It is hard to say which of the 
two is the preferable quality in 
a woman; but for a transiation— 
especially a translation of verse— 
beauty is undoubtedly more impor- 
tant that letter-perfect faithfulness. 
For it is not words, but thoughts 
that the translator seeks to convey. 
As long as he preserves the context 
of the original and presents it in 
artistic form we are not justified in 
quarreling over any but major devia- 
tions. : 


Of these there are none in Israel 


poetry; with true sincerity he re- 
produces its religious exaltation; 
-with great skill he preserves the 
biblical flavor of the original. He 
has succeeded in translating beauti- 
ful Hebrew into beautiful English— 
a task whose difficulty is enhanced 
by the characteristic picturesque 
brevity of expression of the Hebrew 
language 


Solomon Ibn Gabirol, poet ani 
‘philosopher, lived in Spa@m in the 
eleventh century of this era. Of his 
life little is known, ani a great 

y of his werks have been lost, 
so that-we know them only by hear- 
say. But there remain co us some 
three hundred poems, secular and 
religious, besides a few philosophical 
works (notable the ‘‘Source of Life,” 
the Latin version of which, over the 

ure of Avencebrol—a corrup- 
tion of Ibn Gabirol—was much dis- 
cussed by the medieval schoolmen). 

Gabirol lived at a time when the 
Hebrew poets were just beginning 
to use secular themes; as Zangwill 
points out in his foreword he was 
the first Hebrew poet to use the 
image of the Muse, to write nature 
poetry, and tod handle philosophy. 
His style is generally conceded to be 
far ahead of his time—his romanti- 
cism often approaches that of Mus- 
set. But his nine-century-old renown 
among the Jews is based chiefly on 
his religious poems, many of which 


have been incorporated in the liturgy 
of the synagogue. And many of 
these have a philosophical and mys- 
tical undercurrent thatws more mod- 
ern than medieval in its conception. 

The present volume, the first of 


- | the Schiff Library of Jewish Classics, 


contains fifty of Gabirol’s religious 
poems; the publishers plan to follow 
this collection with others, until all 
the available poetry of this writer 
has been put within the reach of the 
English-reading public. The bring- 
ing together of the materia! for this 
edition has been anything but easy; 
Dr. Davidson, the editor, gives some 
idea of its difficulty when he says: 

The fate which befell Gabirol’s 

poems, both secular and religious, 

is that common to all our me- 

dieyal clagsics. * * * His re- 

ligious poems are scattered in 

scores of rituals, some of them so 

rare that they are as inaccessible 
as manuscripts, while his secular 
poems are thus far so badly edited 

that they are virtually as if they 

had never seen the light of day. 

By reason of his thorough scholar - 
ship Dr. Davidson, who is Professor 
of Medieval Hebrew Literature in 
the Jewish The logical Seminary of 
America, is eminently fitted for the 
work of editing this collection. He 
has omitted no effort to make it as 
‘complete and aceurate as possible. 
The student of Hebrew poetry will 
be especially delighted with the plan 
of printing on opposing pages the 
original and the translation; and he 
will appreciate the many notes and 


of the text. 

Leopold Zunz, the celebrated Jew 
ish scholar, once said that the Jews 
are a remarkable people in that their 
prayers are logic ‘and their songs 
are philosophy. In Gabirol, who was 
a philosopher as well as a poet, this 
blending is peculiarly evident. He 
was familiar with the science and 
philosophy of his time, as well as 
with ancient Jewish lore and law. 
And this knowledge is the basis >f 
the philosophic strain that runs 
through so much of his religious 
poetry. His philosophic. tendency 
reaches its greatest degree in his 
acknowledged masterpiece, ‘‘The 
Royal Crown,"’ a long prayer to the 
“Rock and Redeemer.” There we can 
find a complete dissertation on the 
essence of God, a philosophical dis- 
cussion of the nature of the soul, 
and an account of the astronomical 
and astrological conceptions of the 
time. 

Gabirol’s poetry, then, is not the 
unrestrained outpouring of a simple, 
deeply religious soul; but it has been 





references 3%n sources and variations © 


much thought out and worked over, 
both as to content and as to form. 
Especially is this trué in the case of 
the latter, which, besides having 
rhyme and meter (both quite new to 
Hebrew poetry of that period), is 
characterized by an ever-recurring 
acrostic formation of the author's 


Drawn From Life by S. J. Woelf. 


Mame. And yet these poems seem, 
spontaneously, the unadorned chil- 
dren of free inspiration. Some of 
them manifest a passionate love for 
God, almost erotic in its intensity— 
the prystica] love of a man who is 
overwhelmed by the ipot 


Ecstatic, super-rational is the love 
expressed in lines like 


My sepetite astounded asked me 
why 

Toward the whirling wheeis on 
high 


Pt 


In 





v 


and infinite mercy .of his God. 





A Stripling in Search of His Youth 


4 PREFACE TO LIFE. By 
Jus Hever. woe : 


Edwim 
Boni 4 


York 


ROM the point of view of an 
author, autobiography is one of 
forms of 

who write 


Mayer has not led an extraordinary 
life, nor’ would that life be worth 
writing about merely because of ite 
external events: virtually all that we 
are told is that at the age of 15 the 
author made ‘his acquaintance with 
Original Sin, that at about the same 


shadowy 
Harlem, Wall Street and Hollywood 
he set out with the definite intention 
of becoming a writer. 
The significant events in a man’s 
career, of course, are not those which 





to find much that is either original 
or profound, much that exhibits a 
mature or well-rounded point of view 
(other than the affected maturity of 
the tyro) or a depth of thought or 
emotion conspicuously beyond the 
average. Jn places, indeed, the au- 
thor writes with beauty and impres- 


too much given to glittering super- 


.| ficials, too much weighed down by 


an obsessing self-consciousness, too 
much inclined to set down conclu- 
sions without supplying the reasons 
for. those conclusions, and to lose 
sight of truth and even of common 
sense in his quest of the startling. 
Listen, for example, to some of his 





Or perhaps it is not egotism, but 
only a commendable frankness that 
leads him to assure us that “‘It seems 
to me that my own specia: adapta- 
bility is to think and to write what I 
think’’; perhaps he is expressing no 
more than a common though com- 
monly unexpressed sentiment when 
he asserts, ‘‘I wilf not_be poor! I 
will force the world to take note of 
me; and as it paid me for being 
what it thought me,,I shall be 
paid for being what I am!’’; and in 
all probability it is merely his sin- 
cerity that speaks when he confesses 
. “As a clever man, I found 
friends in the clever or debatable 
classes,’’ and when he states, in the 
preface to his preface, ‘“There have 
been too many books about 
cents, lately; let us begin again to 
have books about men!’’ a 
It would not be fair to Mr. Mayer to 
close without a word about.the good 
qualities that shine forth once one 
+has pierced the irritating armor plate 
of his shortcomings. If, asa 
he much 
et as an 
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y I rush and fly. 

The living God is my desire, 

It carries me on wings of fire, 

Body and soul to Him aspire. 

But such exalted moods are set off 
by the inevitable reaction—a realiza- 
tion of the nothingness of man, of 
the evanescence of life, of the futil- 
ity of all that seems so important to 
us. A deep pessimism: engulfs the 
poet, draws from his lips the sigh: 

Why waste on ancestors a heated 

eg og hic! 
e which progeny was 
Abraham's? 


Whether his food be herbs or 
Bashan rems. 
Man, wretched wight, is on his 
way to death.. f 

The consciousness of the Exile, 
never entirely absent from the mind 
of the Jew, also finds vent in Ga- 
birol’s poetry. Profoundly despon- 
dent are some of these lyrics—too 
long-the Lord has left unfulfilied His 
promise to restore His chosen people. 
In spite of reiterated exhortations to 
hope, we feel that in the poet’s heart 
there dwell only weariness and de- 
speir. And .these he expresses iii 
lyrics of beautiful sadness. Espe- 
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Men, Women, Puppets and 
the Comic Spirit 


Robert Nathan W: rites a Novel Just Off the Beaten Path 


A Review by 
LLOYD MORRIS 
THE PUPPET MASTER. By Robert 
Nathan. New York: Robert M. 

McBride Company. 

T is not surprising that our con- 
temporary fiction, having pro- 
nounced tendencies toward the 
extremes of sentimentality and 
satire, should be so poor in the 

comic spirit. To write pure comedy, 
as Mr. Nathan has in “‘The Puppet 
Master,”’ you must love human na- 
ture as it actually is; your vision 
and your sympathies must embrace 
both its admirable aspirations and 
its amusing weaknesses. Few re- 
cent novels exhibit this scope. They 
invite us, for the most part, to con- 
template human nature one aspect 
at a time, dwelling sentimentally on 
its aspirations alone or satirically on 
its failings to the exclusion of all 
else. In doing so they make us 
choose between abandoning our 
sense of reality and despising our 
neighbors, as we must if we are fo 
see a world in which only Pollyan- 
nas exist, or one composed exclu- 
sively of Kabbitts. The rarity of the 
comic spjrit in our fiction should 
make us prize its infrequent expres- 
sion, and we should welcome the 
novei that neither flatters nor in- 
dicts us but invites us to observe 
ourselves with a little wholesome 
amusement. Such a book is ‘The 
Puppet Master,’’ in which imagina- 
tion and insight, sympathy and hu- 
mor have collaborated to produce a 
story with the accent of fantasy and 
the warm humanity of comedy. 
Mr. Nathan refers to his novel as 
“the story of some dolls.” Yet the 
description seems unduly modest, 
for it is a rich and varied world that 
meets the serious gaze of six-year- 
old Amy May Holly, a world large 
enough to include such diverse 
creatures as her irresponsible young 
mother and the poet Christopher 
Lane, the Kev. Dr. Twine of the 
church next door, old Papa Jonas. 
who lives on the floor below and 
makes puppets, the one-eyed rag- 
doll Annabelle Lee, the rabbit Jane 
Demonstration, and the puppets 
from -Papa Jonas’s - theatre — Mr. 
Aristotle, Mr. Moses, Don Quixote, 
Sancho Panza, Angelica and the rest. 
Soberly enumerated, the cast of 
characters seems extravagantly fan- 
tastic, but extravagance is precisely 
the effect which the author has suc- 
ceeded in avoiding. To write about 
human beings as though they were 
puppets is an accomplishment of 
doubtful value: to write ahout pup- 
pets as though they were human be- 
ings requires some imagination. But 
to write about puppets as puppets 
and human beings as human beings, 
and to write of both in the same 
story is a delicate, difficult task. In 
this Mr. Nathan has succeeded ad- 
mirably, for he has interwoven the 
world of human beings and the 
world of puppets, making each dis- 
tinct in its effect and both equally 
real. Whether consciously or not, 


he has followed the convention of | 





the epic poem, with its two stories, 
one taking place in heaven and one 
on earth, which together make a 
single story. Mr. Nathan has told 
two love stories; one is the story of 
Mary Holly and the poet Christopher 
Lane, the other the story of Mr. 
Aristotle and Annabelle Lee. The 
reader to whom the epic parallel oc- 
curs may ascertain for himself 
which takes place in heaven and 
which on earth! 

Amy May Holly and her doll An- 
nabelle Lee 


liked to play house; and they de- 
sired a man. They needed a hus- 
band, a doctor and a grocer; but 
they were willing to economize: 
one man could be all three, with 
a little imagination. 
Their choice fell upon Mr. Aristotle, 
a clown, an artist and a philosopher. 
The advantage of puppets over men 
is that they can assume the most 
varied parts with the greatest facil- 
ity and expressiveness. Mr. Aristotle, 
as an actor of long experience, did 
his best to fulfill the obligations of 
marriage to Annabelle Lee, but with 
tragic consequences, for, having dis- 
couraged her by seeking to, preserve 
inviolate his own individuality, he 
ultimately fell in love with her to 
his own ruin. Mary Holly, Amy 
May’s gay and wistful mother, felt 
a similar need for a man; perhaps 
he, too, should: haye been a hus- 
band, a doctor and a grocer; but 
her choice, like Annabelle Lee's, fell 
upon an artist,.even worse, a poet, 
Yet it took her long to decide to 
take a poet, a creature of dreams 
and desires, who could never be a 
doctor or a grocer but yet might be 
made into a husband. Observation 
of the domestic affairs of Annabelle 
and Aristotle taught her much, and 
one feels that when she began to 
turn a poet into a husband her fem- 
inine intuition had already profited 
by the addition of a little shrewd 
philosophy. 

Mr. Nathan’s previous novel, “Au- 
tumn,’’ an exquisite idyll of a little 





New England town, gave evidence of 
his ability to portray character with 
sympathy and insight. He has 
wide opportunity in “The Puppet 
Master,’’ which, since it is conceived 
as comedy, affords free play to char- 
acterization. And it must be said 
that Mr. Nathan has taken full ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. The 
puppet master himself, old Papa 
Jonas, upon whom the story con- 
verges, is an excellent delineation, 
gentle, lovable, humorous and grave- 
ly wise. A lover of beauty, he cele- 
brates the beauty which he. finds in 
life in the creation of his puppets; 
he is a philosopher in that he com- 
prehends life without ceasing to en- 
joy: it. In a novel which as a whole 
is so quaintly,charming it is difficult 
to isolate a single episode as an illus- 
tration; yet surely one of the love- 
liest things in the book is the wed- 
ding service which Papa Jonas com- 
poses for the marriage of the two 
dolls. Here is a brief indication of 
its quality: 
There have come before me two 





ee 





small and quiet beings. One is of 
wood, the other of rags. They 
have never spoken, and we have 
no reason to believe that they have 
ever heard the words we have ad- 
dressed to them. At the same time, 
let us not make the mistake of 
denying to motionless forms a life 
of which we happen to be igno- 
rant. For life is everywhere and 
in everything; it is as pervasive as 
it is mysterious. Everywhere it is 
full of joy and anguish; every- 
where it is lovely, patient and 
brave. It has no purpose, save to 
continue; it has no aim, save to 
extend itself. 

A it extends itself by love. It 
sacrifices i f in order to born 
again. This is the object of mar- 
riage; and for this reason miar- 
riage is tragic. For it is a form 
of death. Life renews itself only 
at the cost of life; the new de- 
stroys and feeds itself upon the 
old. Uncaring, immortal, nature 
views with equal indifference the 
agony of birth and the pangs of 
dissolution. It is all one to her; it 
is all the same. 

From the marriage of insects 
other insects are born, with fright-. 





Birds Seen in 


A Review by 
CHARLES JOHNSTON 


me OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
GION. By Ludlow Griscom, As- 
setwoe Curator of Ornithology.’ Sia 


colored plates, 2 hotographs, m 
400 pp. New Y' ork: the A en Me me a8 


Museum of Raturai History. $1. 
nines Z HAVE KNOWN. By Rich- 
eer Laimbeer. 3 Pag 
aaa hotographs. 
ew York: dP , Patenn ie Sees. $4. 
ROM the general background 
of bird life definite problems 
emerge, endless questions 
arise and the intelligence sets 
to work to solve them: Ex- 
actly what birds may be seen? Just 
where, and when? 
All these questions are. answered, 
with precision and completeness, by 





New York and Long Island 


Ludlow Griscom’s scholarly book. 
The region covered extends from the 
Delaware River to Montauk Point, 
from Staten Island to Westchester 
County; an _ excellent large-scale 
map exactly defines it. 

What birds may be seen? Take 
for comparison W. H. Hudson’s 
“British Birds.” Hudson lists 376 


PP. | species, something over 200 of which 


he regards as genuinely British, 
while the rest are occasional visi- 
tants, including, by the way, more 
than forty common American birds. 
In the quarter century since Hudson 
wrote many have been added, but 
his figures will serve our purpose. 
In the ‘*Birds of the New York City 
Region’’ Ludlow Griscom lists al- 
most exactly the same number, 377. 


Photo by 
Alfred M. Bailey. 





Of these 125 are irregular, casual or 
accidental, while 12 are extinct. This 
leaves 240, permanent or Summer 
8 and Winter vis- 
itants and regular transients; again 
fairly comparablé with Hudson’s fig- 
ures. Therefore a student of birds 
in the New York. Gity region has a 
field fairly comparable to the British 
Isles, with many likenesses and with 
striking -contrasts. The golden- 
crowned kinglet.may stand for the 
analogies, the ruby-throated hum- 
mingbird for the contrasts. 

The tien classes we have outlined 
Ludlow Griscom analyzes and defines 
with careful accuracy, building on 
the foundations laid by Dr. Frank 
M. Chapman’s admirable booklet, 
“The Birds of the Vicinity of New 
York City,” published in 1906, long 
out of print, and among the treas- 
ures of many students. Yet no entry 
is taken for granted; every detail is 
closely scrutinized and checked, and 
a considerable number of important 
changes are made, in part because 
the territories are not quite the 
same, in part because conditions 
have altered, and in part because a 
large volume of new facts has been 
gathered. 

Then» comes the Bird Student's 
Calendar, again following Dr. Chap- 
man’s general outline, but once more 
with scrupulous revision. We may 
illustrate the calendar by a few sen- 
tences from October: 

In mild seasons a maximum of 
bird life is reached between the 4th 
and 13th; the normal transient 
host is reinforced by lingering 
Summer residents and the earlier 
transients such as_ warblers. 
Should a frost then ensue, a big 
‘“*wave” occurs, and eighty species 
can be recorded in a day. Such a 
fortunate ¢ombination occurs 
about once in five years. * * * 
The pipit, Winter wren, rusty 
blackbird, solitary vires and white- 
crowned sparrow arrive 
in early October. The fox sparrow 


( Continued on Page 12 ) 








ful claws and ardent dispositions ‘ 
The rag | shy birds give birth to — 


are conceived; they are like thu” 

old, but they are fresh and pas- 

sionate with youth. And from tha 
wedding of souls new hopes ariae. — 

All marriages are fruitful. May — 
this one, too, be fruitful; of peace 
of quiet joy. 

Like Papa Jonas himself, however, 
the author has expended his most 
complete devotion upon the puppet 
To have created Mr. Aristotle and 
Annabelle Lee and Mr. Moses, 


trative of human nature and hum : 
life and yet, in so doing, to have 
preserved their integrity as puppets 
is to have achieved a high order of 
imaginative realism. One gets from 
the novel precisely the effect which 
one gets from watching a play pre- 
sented by puppets, a strange sense 
of the human significance of the ac- 
tion combined with a curious de- 
tachment, produced by the delib- 
erate artificiality.of its presentation, 
which translates that significance 
into terms of comedy. The t 

love story of the forlorn braggart 
Mr. Aristotle and the slim, one Ne 
resilient Annabelle Lee is humanly” 
significant to an astonishing degree; : 
it even exercises a direct compulsion — 
upon the human characters involv 

in the story; yet Mr. Nathan, by 
never for an instant allowing us 
forget that these are the affairs 
puppets, not of men, has given 

life generalized by the comic 
into which we enter to be amu 
by. finding ourselves portrayed. It 
the independent, imaginative 

ef. Mr. Aristotle, Mr. Moses 
Annabelle Lee, which makes 


pi 


.such fascinating characters. They 


ask no concession of our belief; 

are frankly puppets, but having 

se: long. aped the attitudes and 

emotions of men, is it surprising” # 

that ultimately they should 

been corrupted by the association” 
and become, “‘like men and women, — 

filled with desire and despair’’? As 

Papa Jonas observes: ‘i 


_ To ué these puppets are only #0 
“many pieces of wood. et, as a 
matter of fact, their faces express 

most p “ed 


the Mr. 
Moses, for example, has only to” 





of some wires in order to spree 4 
as lifelike as a child, or a dog. ; 
- true that children understa 
these things better than we do, 
for they have not yet learned Pi 
doubt everything. They are 
afraid to believe, and = then ‘a 
not make so many mistakes. 
Yet, like men, as Mr. A t 
learned to his cost, each puppet 
himself, and nothing else, able on 
to make the motipns appropriate 
his individuality. 
It is somewhat difficult to indie 
the specific flavor of Mr. 
novel. It has the same poetic im 
ination that made “Autumn” so 
tinguished a piece of work. It 
delicate fantasy, whimsical hu! 
and a quiet gayety; it shows a 
of human nature and a serious 
ing of life. To say that it po 
many of the qualities which b 
the best of Barrie’s work s0 close t 
our hearts is to praise it highly 
not undeservedly. 





’ wholly delightful, 





NOWHERE ELSE IN THE WORLD. 
By Jay William Hudson. 388 pp. 
New York: D. Appleton 4 Co. $2. 
F Mr. Hudson is not careful, he 
may awake some morning to 

find himself dubbed the Thack- 

eray of the Middle West. ‘‘No- 
where Else in the World" is 

his second yolume, and yet Mr. Hud- 
son is deliberate. almost defiant. in 
his use of what may be called the 
discursive method of novel writing. 
It would be utterly unfair to sug- 
gest inadvertently that Mr. Hudson 
has written a story around a series 
of essays, but the fact remains that 
there are innumerable essays, rang- 
ing from the whimsical to the pow- 
erful, to be found in this penetrat- 
ing narrative of a young writer in 
revolt against the smugness of 
American culture. They are woven 
in, not thrown in. The result is 
for the hand that 
does the weaving commands a prose 


- that in itself has the power to charm 


and carry on the interest. This new 


' hook more than makes good the ex- 


ceptional promise of Mr. Hudson's 
first novel, ‘‘Abbe Pierre.”’ 
Further pertinent interest’ is 


© roused by the fact that Mr. Hud- 


~ gon has not only used but has mas- 


> tered his method, so that it becomes 
| amenable to the expression of some 


of the most striking and original 


Ss conceptions 


in current literature. 
The theme (though it is not strictly 
of the thesis variety) of a young 


| writer in revolt against the crude 


restraints of an immature culture 
‘is not new, but Tottle Kent is be- 


“yond peradventure a new figure in 


fiction, a veritable creation. His 
ie against his father’s desire 
to have him become a partner in 


" the Kent Construction Company of 


Ww 


y % Chicago is no new conflict in Amer- 
 fean fiction; but the battle, involv- 
_ img an unusual view of a typical 


“Middle West university, is waged in 
‘an utterly fresh and vital manner. 
Mr. Hudson is Professor of Philos- 
ophy at the University of Missouri, 
and it is not for nothing that he 


> has studied both university life and 


+4, + h 


t he : above the 
m Mar abstractions of his novel 
% an irony that creates the free, 

h ‘breath of life itself, and the 
rs that breathe it grow and 

come in & very real sense real hu- 
beings. Tottle Kent, involved 
his by no means unfamiliar strug- 
because he breathes, this air, 
ies rather than fights his way 
victory, and in the course of his 
engagingly human stumbling falls 
upon strange spiritual experiences 





% 


* and achieves a vision of American 


‘dustrial civilization that is startling 


- and beautifully just. 


‘Having lost his desire to remain in 
the city he loves; having 

ht the deadening routine of a 

i university professor's life and 

; having gone home to Chicago— 
city he hated as the ugly symbol 

- the commercial spirit—to hide 
if and write; having appar- 
lost the girl he loves, he finds 


©& new vision of the city that has 


: inst Wien 


to feel that he does not fit, 
at once to Chicago. 
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Latest Works of Fiction 


He had called it ugly. Perhaps 
it was ugly. Yet here was the ter- 
rible beauty of chaos in conflict 
as it must look to God when he 
fashions a worid—the beauty that 
yearns, throbs, pulses through life 
with infinite passion, fights end- 
less hattles, achieves impossible 
valors. 


*“‘Nowhere Else in the World"’ 
places Mr. Hudson -definitely in the 
front ranks of the new novelists who 
have appeared in America since the 


4 War. 


JOHN NO-BRAWN 

JOHN NO-BRAWN. By 

320 =o pp. New York: 
Doubleday, Page € Co. $2. 

CURIOUS mixture of raw, qulv- 
ering life and the charming ro- 
mance of an earlier Tarkington 
novel is George Looms’s latest work 
of fiction, ‘‘John No-Brawn,"’ & 
story of the metamorphosis wrought 
in the living standards and the very 
lives of the middle-class Americans 
by the late, 4amented great war. 
It is not a war story, but it paints 
a vivid picture of the results of that 

conflict on at least two persons. 

In fact, Mr. Looms’s descriptive 
work, his ability to clothe character, 
scene and emotion with distinctive 
apparel is the outstanding feature 
of the book. He leaves little for the 
imagination of the reader. He 
knows Louisville, Ky., in which he 
has placed ‘most of his scenes, and 
has reproduced the quaint charm of 
it which has come down from the 
‘60s. Moreover, he knows the people 
about whom he has builded his 
story. 

‘John No-Brawn” is a simple 
chronological tale of the life of a 
young lawyer for a period of about 
three years. There is nothing com- 
plex in the plot, and it is rather a 
relief to find that the questions of 
sex and other things alleged to be 
discussed by the younger set in 
country clubs do not enter into the 
story. A little of the ugliness of 
life creeps into the yarn at intervals, 
but the poignant and bitter touches 
are saved as a black, bitter demi- 
tasse at the end of the dinner. It 
is then that he rips the cover off 
and lays bare the inner feelings, the 
soul, of a man from whom all hope 
is gone. 

John Brawn, from whose name 
the curious title of the book is de- 
rived, is a young lawyer in Louis- 
‘tile who, at the beginning of 1913, 
has reached. the point where he is 
earning an income sufficient to meet 
the demands of the most pressing 
of his creditors. His hours after he 
leaves the office are spent in a con- 
tinuous round of dances and other 
social gatherings of the city. Re- 
alizing the futility of this aimless 
ving, he determines to cut the set 
and devote his time to work. In 
this he succeeds for a time, and 
then comes the war. 

He has fallen in love with Phillida 
Coleman, a frank, likable girl, who 
eventually marries John Brawn as 
he is on leave from the training 
camp. She joins the Red Cross and 
he returns to camp hoping to sail 
overseas, but in this he is disap- 
pointed. He is placed in a depot 





brigade to train rookies, and there 


he stays until the armistice. Soon 
afterward he applies for a discharge 
and is found to have contracted tu- 
berculosis. He is taken to a hospital 
in Colorado, in which he spends sev- 
eral months. Then his wife comes 
for him and removes him to a cot- 
tage high up in the mountains at a 
Summer resport. 

To this cottage comes a former ad- 
mirer of Phillida and Brawn insists 
that his wife and old friend enjoy 
the dances at the resort. Then 
Brawn suspects, and there comes the 
inevitable break. How Brawn’ found 
his soul and played the game to the 
final curtain forms the final chap~ 
ters of a haunting novel. One al- 
most wishes that there could have 
been another way out, yet somehow 
he feels that even then “‘all’s well.”’ 

The story seems trite merely to 
give the bare details of the plot, for 
the charm of the novel lies in its 
characterization and word painting. 
Some of his descriptive sentences 
stand out in memory, particularly if 
one has seen the things the author 
describes. 

Upon the opaque, yellowish 
shimmer of the river drifted an 
elongated dot, and a_ tentacle 
sweeping up therefrom in a tiny 
arc flashed a keen pinprick of 
light and disappeared again. t 
was a fisherman laying his lines 
for river cat. 


Again: 


The sun began to slide river- 
ward, reddening the vapors about 
the water so that a rosy opales- 
cence seemed to gather, tremulous, 
out of nowhere, and the smoke 
pall from the city northward be- 
gan_to glow and shift, with thin 
streamers of wisplike smoke curl- 
ing upward into the pale turquoise 
of the sky. 


CROATAN 


oneat Ae, ent Mary Johnston. 
pp. : Little, Brown & Co. 


298 
$2. 


carved on a tree on the Island 
of Roanoke, 
mained of the first ill-fated English’ 


Ts, ya act word ‘‘Croatan,” 


was all that re- 


colony, back -in 1587; the fanciful 
unraveling of that lost tribe’s des- 
tiny is sufficiently provocative. Miss 
Johnston, however, has set herself a 
wider problem—the spirit that lured 
those early settlers to the New 
World; the thing that happened to 
them here, and their relations with 
the Indians. It is not directly stated, 
but it is not impossible to infer, that 
Miss Johnston has conceived a pic- 
ture of civilization that might have 
been without involving the virtual 
annihilation of the Indian, the 
spoliation of the land and the erec- 
tion of new inequalities after escap- 
ing those of Europe. 

Some ancestral harking back to the 
Saxon days of Robin Hood, of the 
budding British nationality of Chau- 
cer’s day, and of the dark Druidic 
mysteries of the ancient Britons be- 
fore the Roman conquest, lurked in 
the breasts of the little company 
gathered by Sir Walter Raleigh, the 

It seems 

Miss Johnston envisages, 

in her Crpatan settlers, a spirit that 
was willing and able to “blend, make 
a life thaf.is one’’ with the Indian. 
created a world different from 








They 
the “finer homes, better ways” of 


4 


England—‘“‘but. this was the forest, 
and these were forest ways. Good 
ways, too.” 

Miss Johnston does not become ex- 
plicit. Her colony escapes from the 
menace of hostile Indian tribes who 
would send the white invaders 
“back where they came from,’’ in 
company with friendly Cherokees. It 
is not quite clear where the moun- 
tains are that they know finally as 
hame; you gather it is the Rocky 
Mountains, a vast distance from the 
Atlantic shore, and from news and 
influence of England. Obliquely the 
antithesis comes: if all the colonists 
had been withdrawn far from the 
coast to an overwhelming proxim- 
ity to the land itself and its native 
populations, the nation that subse- 
quently arose might have been more 
firmly rooted in the aboriginal depths 
of the new soil. The reader is al- 
lowed to suppose that, if he be so 

inded, Miss Johnston is absorbed in 
telling her story. 

Miss Johnston lends q factitious 
simplicity to her narrative by her 
mannerism of the tripled phrase: 
“Vigor and vigor and vigor, and 
grace, grace, grace!"" which is in- 
tended to give us a life-size portrait 
of Sir Walter Releigh; or ‘Winter, 
Winter, Winter,” which, of course, 
evokes all the phenomena of that 
season, both objectively and subjec- 
tively, in a vivid and inevitable man- 
ner. Miss Johnston also evades some 
of her best color passages; the trip 
from the coast of Virginia to the 
heart of the wilderness is accom- 
Plished between chapters, so that 
the reader turns back a page to see 
if something has been left out of his 
copy of the novel. She misses sev- 
eral keen fights, although she may 
be pardoned for that; the one on 
Roanoke Island is exciting enough. 

A more serious fault, it is submit- 
ted, is the faltering of Miss John- 
ston's apparent original intention in 
the concluding love story. A definite 
inclusion of a program, developing 
the colony, generation after genera- 
tion, to the twentieth century, might 
be one resolution, but a very stupid 
and ive one. The friend- 
ly pooling of interests of her young 
Spaniards, Englishmen, English girl 
and Indian boy, the four who occupy 
the centre of the last half of the 
book, may well imply a precipitate 
of optimistic but not incongruous, 
relatively speaking, philosopy. The 
agent which must reduce such phil- 
asophy to its concrete form is, how- 
ever, not the exposition of the au- 
thor, but the responsibility of the 
reader. He may, if he prefers, stick 
to an idyllic romance of the dawn of 
the nation and leave ovértones to 
others. 





SILK 


SILK. B cay 4 wore, b tnd 
frontiaptece. = ton 
ifftin Company. $2. — 


RECIOUS stones have figured as 
the centre of many a romance, 
from ancient times down to the 
Present day. The romance of furs, 
brought fcom the far white north- 
land, has been chronicled by-many a 
writer. But though not-a whit less 
dramatic than either of these, the 
romance of “‘silk’’ has been com- 


paratively ignored. For the period. 





of his tale, Mr. Merwin has chosen 
the latter’ part of the first century 
of the Christian era, when Trajan 
was Emperor of Rome aad China 
was flourishing under the sas a of 
the Later Han. 

One great cause of Chinese pros- 
perity, almost its very root, was the 
fact that at that time the Chinese 
alone knew the secret of the silk. 
Other nations’ were ignorant of the 
worm that fed on miulberry leaves 
and wondered whether the silk came 
from a plant or from the bark of a 
tree. The ple known to Chinese 
as the Yue Che, who lived on the 
other side of that Pa Mir River 
which marked the westernmost 
boundary of the Empire of Han, and 
across which no Chinese subject was 
allowed to go, were the intermedi- 
aries of the traffic in silk, much of 
which was eventually bought by the 
Romans. But even the Yue Che 
were ignorant of the source of the 
silk. And Rome was not content 
merely to buy it; she wished to 
know the secret of its making, and 
her envoys had promised the Yue 
Che—whose country its inhabitants 
called ‘Bartriana, or sometimes 
Balkh, which was the name of the 
principal city—that Parthia should 
be conquered and handed over to 
them if they would solve the mys- 
tery and so break the carefully 
guarded Chinese monopoly. - 

To Roxana, the Virgin Queen of 
Balkh, and her Semitic Prime Min- 
ister, the Wazir Ibn Shu Ber Din, 
the bargain seemed highly attractive. 
But though the great Chinese Gen- 
éral, Pan Ch’ao, who had conquered 
and pacified the tribes of the fron- 
tier, and so made possible the exten- 
sive traffic in silk, knew nothing of 
this really extraordinary conspiracy, 
he was a prudent and a watchful 
man. It was he who sent Jan Po, 
@ young mandarin of the eighth 
rank, on a mission to Balkh, to 
which no Chinese gentleman had 
ever gone. His ostensible errand 
was to purchase horses; his real 
one to discover why the young 
Queen of Balkh and her Wazir were 
making such “‘surprising efforts to 
communicate directly 
Throne of Han."’ . 

It is with the adventures that be- 
fell Jan Po on this perilous expedi- 
tion that the story is principally con- 
cerned. Written throughout in the 
first person, the novel is supposedly 
his own narrative, made up of a few 
letters and the diary he kept with 
sugh remarkable fullness and care. 
He was prepared for strange happen- 
ings; but nothing in his previous ex- 
perience had made it possible for him 
even to imagine the existence of wo- 
men like Mosulla, the beautiful slave 
girl, “born in a remote city called 
Mosul,’’ and sent to him as a gift 
from the Wazir, or the reckless, self, 
oe Passionate young Queen of 


with the 





death 
drama in which he 











play 
part. 
The book is cotorful and interest- 


a by no means unimportant 


ing, though neither as colorful nor . 


as interesting as it. well might be. 
The characters are not convincing: 
behind Jan Po one is always con- 
scious of the presence of the author, 
and Mosulla, the slave girl, is an en- 
tirely conventional heroine of ro- 
luance, Less of their love story and 
meré of the customs afd affairs of 
Kalkh would improve the book. The 
account of the long caravan trains 
loaded with silk is impressive, and 
there are some good bits of de- 
scription. £ F 


COMPROMISE 
COMPROMISE. By Jay Geizer. 273 
. New York: Robert M. Me- 
Bride & Co. 
Crean. work is a more signif- 


icant work than “Brass’’ or 

“Main Street."’ It offers a solu- 
tion to a familiar problem, spading 
up meanwhile many illusions. For the 
women of France, England, Russia, 
this solution in ‘‘Compromise” is an 
old gown; for the women of America 
it is not so frayed a garment. 

Joan is a hypersensitive girl and 
woman. The reader follows her from 
childhood in the ancestral home of 
the Trevores, as an adopted daugh- 
ter out of an orphan asylum, up 
through the bitter realizations that 
rise with the years. Life is not 
what she expects: in her youth she 
is constantly suffering through odi- 
ous comparisons; the legitimate chil- 
dren of the -hhome begin and end by 
snatching everything from Joan; but 
invariably, whenever he is on hand, 

Grandfather Trevore takes her part. 
But this, spiritually, is to no avail. 
The time arrives when she feels. she 
is an outsider and must look to 
herself for refuge and to nobody 
else. An excursion as an employe in 
a department store proves conclu- 
sively to her the limitations and 
solititude of every life. The vivid 
portrait of Nera the maid and the 
consequences of her love of life—- 
these are masterful. : ? 

. Mark held within himseif the 
mysterious and dreadful power 
which had changed gay, laughing 
Nora to that white stranger upon 
the floor upstairs. 

The explanations and condemna- 
tions of Miss Robertson are vividly 
put. 

Men can put women out of mind 
for long stretches of time, exist- 
ing as a sex entirely separate, and 
returning for passionate interludes 
which are at most only interludes. 
But women, forced to exist as a 
separate sex, are neither satisfac- 
tory nor satisfied. Even the few 
who achieve a personal success end 
by becoming defeminized if they 
lead a life devoid of masculine 
contact. 

And, further: 

There is no freedom for women! 
Make the best terms with life you 
can. Perhaps there are a lot of 
successful women, but there aren't 
a lot of happy successful women. 

How the Trevores’ lack of dis- 

cipline over their own children reacts 
to Joan’s disadvantage is shown by 
her loss of Chan, a loss that re- 
vives her instincts and wounds 
frightfully. Flowers in the garden 
of life are always chameleons. The 
reader .is impressed so profoundly 
by Mrs. Gelzer’s compact story that 
everything seems quite as it should. 
She has this first novel well in 
hand: the reins never entangle un- 
der the horse’s tail; there is no 
touch of artificiality; no need for a 
whip. 


CHILDREN OF LONELINESS 
CHILDREN OF LONELINESS. By 
Anzia Yezierska. With frontis- 
piece. New York: Funk 4 Wag- 
nals. 
HE title of the first article in 
this collection of articles and 
short stories, ‘‘Mostly About 
Myself,” would have been far. more 
appropriate for the volume than the 
one chosen. For it is almost always 
about herself that Anzia Yezierska 
writes, though in this book she has 
at lease avoided some of the more 
obvious absurdities of her earlier 
novel, “‘Salome of the Tenements,” 


-by keeping, for the most part, strict- - 


ly ‘to the kind of people and the kind 
of life she really knows and under- 
stands. Her gift is not creative; she 
is a reporter and an autobiographist 
rather. than a fiction writer. What 
she has herself seen, felt and suf- 
fered—especially suffered—she can 
set before the reader vividly and with 
no small degree of force. Her heroes 
and heroines are all very much 
alike—paasionate, emotional, unre- 
strained, intensely egotistical, living, 
it would seem. always on the verge 
of hysteria. of a really ex- 
traordinary belief in their own abitl- 


- 


, ities, and with that ‘‘artistic temper- 
‘ament’’ which Gilbert Chesterton so 


{admirably diagnosed as a disease | 


| which afflicts amateurs. 
: The book contains ‘an interview 
with the author, seven short stories 


iand three avowedly autobiographical | 


| articles, these last being the most 
‘interesting portion of the volume. 
‘The tale which -gives the book its 
j title ‘‘Children of Loneliness’’ 
tures vividly that tragedy which is 
the gulf between the immigrant par- 
‘ents, still clinging to the old ways. 
!and their ‘‘Americanized’’ children. 
|Yankev Ravinsky and his hard- 
‘working wife had staked all their 
| hopes on their daughter Rachel. But 
|after four years at college Rachel 
found her parents’ table manners 
| unendurable. ‘To think that I was 
+born of these creatures! It's an in- 
sult to my soul. * * * They're 
ugly and gross and stupid. I’m all 
sensitive nerves."" But when she 
went to live by herself Rachel was 
very ionely. The American-born 
Frank Baker proved unable to un- 
derstand her—Anzia Yezierska's he- 
roes and heroines are strong on 
being ‘‘understood’’—and she pres- 
ently decided: ‘‘I can’t live with the 
old world and I’m yet too green for 
the new. I don't belong to those 
who gave me birth or to those with 
whom I was educated."’ Rachel's old 
perents and their squalid surround- 
ings are clearly seen and repro- 
duced; their pain is beyond all doubt 
the anguish which has come to many 


pic- | 
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;}eomes perilously near “The Gentle- 
jman From San Francisco” in excel- 
lence, he has created a-narrative that, 
often swings into sheer poetry. It is! 
| but the tale of a riksha runner whose | 
ipromised child-wife is taken from 
ihim and who eventually kills himself 
| with a poisonous snake, but it takes! 
on. a symbolic quality through the 
| juxtaposition of the primitive young! 
‘Ceylon runner and a jaded white 
}man who has traveled all over the 
; world to escape the terror of life. 
i\The careful description of the day 
ithat these two men pass with one 
janother as servant and silent white 
jmaster displays to the fullest extent 
the undoubted artistry which Bunin 
carefully employs. 





Bunin, it may be guessed. 
some time in the Far East, presum- | 
ably on ship, for his descriptions of 


frequently 
down with an unmistakable touch of | 
authenticity. In ‘‘The Dreams of} 


of the starving dog of a starving 
master are set forth, we get this 
sense of the sea. Chang’s master 
was originally a ship's Captain, 
and through Chang's fitful, broken; 
visions the reader gets a glimpse of 
the domestic tragedy which has! 
transformed the master from a 
dapper officer to an unshaven dere- 
lict. ‘‘Brethren,"" “‘The Dreams of 
Chang’’ and “The Gentleman From 
San Francisco’’ form a trio of stories 
which would make the reputation of 
any writer, but second only to them 








who have found themselves despised 
by their children. 

Several of the stories have to do} 
with Hannah Breineh's lodging 
house and its inmates. One of these 
was Sophia Sapinsky. a Russian | 
Jewess, cook in an east side restau- 


the top of a potato barrel for a desk | 
and won the $500 prize. H 

The book has a value because of | 
the vivid picture it gives of life on 
the east side, among the immigrants, 
their hopes and fears and way of 
looking at things—especially at the, 
hated ‘‘charities."" It has color and} 
a dramatic quality which, if it fre- | 
quently slips into melodrama, never- 
theless gives effectiveness to many 
of its scenes. 


; 


THE DREAMS OF CHANG 


j 


y Ivan | 
ved A.} 
Knopf. 


THE DREAMS OF CHANG. 
Bunin. New York: Alf 
VAN BUNIN’S introduction toi 
I the English-reading public was| 
made, felicitously enough, with; 
“The Gentleman From San Fran-; 
cisco,’ an astonishingly fine piece of | 
objective description which yet pie | 
tained a symbolism that was easily | 
conveyed to the reader. This story | 
is to be found in “‘The Dreams of 
Chang,’ a volume in which the Rus- 
sian has brought together fifteen of 
his shorter efforts, and it still stands; 
out as the best thing that Bunin has/ 
done. The other tales, excepting a) 
few which appeared in the little vol-| 
ume that originally introduced ‘‘The | 
Gentleman From San Francisco."’ are 
offered in Exiglish guise for the first 
time, and from 
them a_ rather 
com pr ehensive 
understanding of 
Bunin's art is to 
be gained. Like 
most. of these 
greater Russians 
who preceded him, 
he is a realist in 
the fullest sense 
of the word, a 
craftsman who 
fashions the inci- 
dents in his nar- 
ratives with that 
adjusted ease that 
adds so much to 
the lifelike quali- 
ties of his charac- 
ters. And, again 
like most Russian 
writers, a some- 
what sombre sym- 
boliam threads his 
stories. 


In spite of his 


of his art isheight- 
ened by the’ sub- 
ject matter of 
some of the tales 
in which the ac- 
tion is laid in the 
Far East. Ceylon, 
for instance, is a 
favorite country 
with him, and in 
*‘Brethren,’” a 
study which, with 
“The Dreams of 





Change’ itself, 


| their 
| the 


istrength. The narrative_runs along 
rant, who wrote a short story with! 


; Indeed, the reader often reaches the 


| $1.90 


| detective story. 


in sustained excellence are such tales} 
“The Son,’ “Light Breathing’! 
and ‘tA Compatriot,” all tragic in| 
implications. It is, perhaps, | 
unforced quality in Bunin’s 
stories which adds so much to their 


with a cold simplicity and rises al- 
most imperceptibly to its climax. 


climax and ends the tale before he is 
fully aware of how concentrated and 
inevitable it all is. 


THE SCARLET MACAW 
THE SCARLET MACAW. By G. &. 
Locke. Boston: T.. 0. Page @ Co. 

N spite of an occasional crude- 
ness in writing and a clumsi- 
ness in construction, ‘The 
Scarlet Macaw” is sufficiently sup- 
plied with suspense and unexpected 
incidents to qualify as an interesting 
It does not belong 
to the higher category of the mys- 
tery yarn—that proud plane upon 
which walk Sherlock Holmes and 
his peers—but it is cleverly enough 
eonceived to while away a train 
journey or an empty evening. 
G. E. Locke fulfills the function 
of craft by establishing a puzzle 
in the reader's mind curing the 
first chapter and then diverting 
suspicion frum character after char- 
acter until, at the very end, the 
person least suspected becomes the 
key to the situation. tike most 
detective stories. “The Scariet 
Macaw” is concerned with a mur- 
der. This time it is the murder of | 
a well-known London playwright | 





On Sandpeep Island. 
‘ 
Drawn by Harold M. Brett for a New Edition of T. B. Aldrich's 
“The Story of a Bad Boy.” Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 


{heart of black Africa or the centre 
,of South America. 


who is found dead within her locked | 
room, with a huge scarict macaw | 


crying. “Nella, Elfinella’’ over her 


body., evidently in imitation of her | 


dying shriek. 
pile up rapidly. 
rious situation between the dead 
playwright and her supposed 
brother as an underplot, and grow- 
ing from that is the further situa- 
tion of the connection between this 
respectable playwright and an Ital- 
ian criminal gang. Unexplained 
characters tease the reader's fancy; 
a sullen ttalian butler, a strange 
woman who is always turning up 
under the plodding Scotland Yard 
detective’s feet. a musician in a 
theatre orchestra. a fairylike crea- 
ture that dances about all night. 
All these ingredients show that G. 


The situations then 


There is the myste-.. 





= 
wart leader of the Sakae bownielt 
(guos are unknown in this land! 
Philox and his pretty wife, u 
the cripple, the ferocious 
| Sakae who side with the §| 
and the degenerate Shamans th 
selves, quite the most fiendish t 
that the romantic novelist’s 
has created in some time. 

lt ix absurdly easy to bec 
ridiculous in this type of fiction, tf 
slip -over the almost inperce 
line between plausibility and 
fest impossibility. . Therefore, it i= 
saying much for “Garnpat"’ to affh 
that the reader hardly doubts all 
strange things he is reading wi 
the book is put- down and it com 
over him that, of course, the 
story is based on foundations 
have nothing at all to do with 





E. Locke is entirely conversant 


vessels and high seas (they occur! with the right material for a de- }is to 
in his stories) are set! 


tective tale. 
Tt is only in the handling that he 
is found somewhat at fault. The 


credulity, and this is one of the 
feelings a really excellent detective 
Story never arouses. The plausi- 
bilities must be sustained at all 
costs if the tale is to hold its own. 
Because Mr. Locke does not seem 
to be able to inject the right sort 
of reality into his story. his charac- 
ters almost. to a man ring hollow. 
After all. impossible ax Sherlock 
Holmes is, the reader believes in 
him for the moment. One fault 
that Mr. Locke has is an extremely 
mediocre prose, and this rather 
aggravates the reader's sensation of 
unreality. 
HARILEK 
HARILER. By *Ganpat.” 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
NE of the oldest and safest 
methods of concocting an ad- 
venture yarn is to start three 
men after a hidden country in the 
middle of the Gobi Desert or the 


Boston: 
#2. 


Blessed with a 
good imagination the clever writer 
never fails to turn out somcthing 
which will hold his readers io a high 
degree of absorption. Ths used to 
be the method of Rider Haggard, and 
even Conan Doyle sent ~his black- 
bearded Professor Challenger into 
South America after a lost World. 
Gilbert Frankau did the same thing 
two or three years ago, sending his 
trio up through Cambodia. and last 
season a young English writer 
named Collins started his explorers 
through China and into Tibet after 
a lost nation which had descended 
from the followers of Alexander the 
Great. in “Harilek,” written by an 
author who conceals himself under 
the pseudonym of ‘‘Ganpst,” we 
have another such tale. This time, 
the three men-——all stronz, single 
and at loose ends since the great 
war—come up through Northern In- 
dia to an aminous and hidden stone 
gate which shuts the world away 
from an isolated country in which 
the natives speak Classic Greek and 
who seem to be the descendants of 
Alexandrian Greeks, much liké the 
people in Mr. Collins's novel. 
Whoever “Gan- 
pat” is it may be 
speedily affirmed 


son, Part of “Ganpat’s’’ stren 
be found in his unusually f 
istyle and the care he has taken 
j develop all of his characters in 
|most complete manner. Fact 


Chang,’ a story in which the visions{ reader is troubled by a growing in- | fancy are intermingled with 4 


jity, and the result is a tale wh 
most readers wil) violently wish. 
true even if it isn’t. No writer: 
romance can do more than this. 


A WEEK 

Ww A + tra 
Ay ae ig 
B. W. Huebsch. 

E first translated novel of 4 
young man who grew up w 
the Russian revolution might 
of considerable importance if it 
nothing else to recommend 
| Since this one deals with the et 
of communism on a small Ru 
town it has more than casual 
terest. ; 

‘“‘A Week'’ has its basis in one 
the presumably frequent strugg! 
between ‘‘the party’’ and the b 
who are supported by the vai 
opposing groups. A large 
characters is swiftly drawn, th 
carried through the miniature 
Most of them are Government 
cials, and most of them are 
before the end, where the 
are nevertheless victorious, 
remnant setting forth earnestly | 
continue the work. 

The story moves smoothiy; inten 
sympathy is combined with 
stolid relentlessness which charact 
izes much of the writings of Ri 
sia. Delicately interspersed are 
of fine nature description and 
told incidents of horror. There. 
no effort for contrast; in fact # 
effect is of a complete picture in- 
stead of mosiac. Amid the ety © 
of emotions which the situation p 
duces none is overemphasized, 
is forced. Here are quite ordin 
people among violent scenes whi 
they must inevitably, and do, ac 

In the tenderness with which 
are shown grasping for the o 
experiences of love and friendship 
the ability of the author is most 
parent. There is no unified 
and no political point of view. 
translation is a happy one. 


New York: 


din 


UNDERTOW 


UNDERTOW. By Henry 
337 pp. New York: 
Brothers. 


K. . Marks. 
Harper. 





that he possesses 
all the require- 
ments of the born 
writer of romantic 
adventure _ tales. 
His story moves 
at a great speed 
and with a high 
degree of veracity. 
It is evident that 
“Ganpat’’ is fa- 
miliar with North- 
ern India and that 
he has used many 
actual facts about 
the Punjabs_ in 
creating an air of 
truth for his 
strange tale. The 
three Englishmen, 
after a. terrific 
journey of many 
days across the 
desert, discover 
the hidden land 
where the Sakae 
tribesmen are at 
war with the Sha- 
mans, the. vindic- 
tive keepers of 
the gate. Flung 
into the midst of| 
this strange war 
they pass through 
many wild adven- 
tures in which 
such figures take 
part as thebronze- 
haired Aryenis, 
_ who is quite as 
beautiful and 
strange as Rider 
Haggard’s She; 
Henga, the stal- 


EATMENT of the “momma 

boy” in fiction has seldom go 

beyond the delineation of f 
obviously comic attributes ef they 
species. But Henry K. Marks in 
new novel, ‘‘Undertow,’’ goes d 
He tackles the thing from a 
angle and considers it in its n 
and even tragic aspects. He mi 
have called his story ‘‘The Fall 
the House of Volmer,” for it is 
the disintegration of the whole fam 
ily, of which the ‘‘momma’s 
forms but one unit, that his 
deals. But he lays his chief 
phasis on the part played in t 
general deterioration by the 
and over-saccharine affection . 
ing between. Mrs. Volmer and & 
hopelessly effeminate son 1 

‘“*Twenty-five years of m ed 

had brought the Volmers 4 
disillusion and three ar 
Above the portal of their lower 
die-class New York home, as # 
sequence, the old Dante inscrip 
“Forsake all hope, ye who en 
here,” might truthfully have fout 
place. The- husband, gross 4 
greedy, a creature of appetite, ¥ 
regards his now frail and f 
wife with contempt and loathing 
and who looks upon his three. chil 
dren as simply instruments to wor 
his will. The mother, crushed by hé 
husband's brutality, lives only in he 
hopes and dreams for her son, Bi 
the son, unnerved by fear of th 
father, takes to drugs. by 
this same oppression, 
two giris of the family react at rig 
angles. The elder and purely nega 


* (Continued on Page 16) ~ 
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“New Lives of Burns 
and Carlyle 


# 


: LONDON. 
WONDER to what extent Carlyle 
is read by the younger genera- 
tion in America today? By the 
younger generation ih England, 
' I should say he is read not at 
© all—which is so much the worse for 
the younger generation. But the 
fact remains that his books sell 
steadily, and in considerable quan- 
tities. How far this may be due to 
the fact that many of them are in- 
cluded as a matter of course in 
every series of reprinted classics, 
and are bought by people who think 
they ought to possess them, rather 
‘than by those who want to read 
them, I de not know. There is as 
much snobbishness about literature 
as about anything else, and one of 
- the stages of fame that a book may 
reach is that no one will admit not 


* 


. 


Bhs 


> thrilling serial. 


* having read it, while perhaps at the 


- moment hardly any one reads it at 
°,* 5 
; But I cherish a fond belief that 
* Carlyle is read in America. As one 
of the trustees for Carlyle’s House 
in London—the delightful little 
dwelling in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
which was the earthly habitation of 
a very great man and the scene in 
* which many great books were writ- 
* ten, and which, when I enter it, al- 
| ways seems to breathe something of 
a ghostly dignity and peace—as a 


~ trustee of this house I know how 


* much we count on the support of 
American visitors to London, and to 
what a large extent their contribu- 


os tion of the humble shilling which 


res admission helps to make 
this little shrine self-supporting and 
free from debt. For that reason I 
think that two recently published 
books ought to be of interest to 
American at least as much as to 
English readers. One is the first vol- 
ume of a new ‘“‘Life of Carlyle” by 
David Alec Wilson, which promises 


~ to be definitive so far as fullness 


_ and documentary exactitude go, and 


' t@ replace the unsatisfactory four 


yolumes through which Carlyle has 
hitherto been imperfectly presented 
to the world by Froude. This vol- 
ume, which is published in England 
’ by Messrs. Kegan Paul and in New 
York by E. P. Dutton, is entitled, 
“Carlyle Till Marriage,” and deals 
_ with the years 1795 to 1826. When I 
‘gay that the book ends on the after- 
noon of his wedding day, I make it 
‘piain that it has at least one of the 
qualities of the first instalment of a 


. 
HE ideal ‘‘life” of Carlyle is yet 
to be written. It would not be 
fair to judge Mr. Wilson's book 


+ until one has read it as a completed 


whole; but I can already see that, 
¥ although it has very valuable qual- 
) ities and very considerable merit, it 


"© is not going to be the ideal biogra- 


7 phy. For one thing, a sense of pro- 
portion seems to be missing; this 
firat volume is too crowded with un- 
important detail; worse still, it 
shows signs of special pleading. - Mr. 
Wilson is so preoccupied with the 
errors and faults of other biogra- 
phers that half the time he is argu- 
ing a brief against them rather' than 
forgetting their existence and think- 

~ ing about Carlyle himself. 

re *.* 

Personally, I am not one of those 
| who regard everything that Fronde 
- wrote about Carlyle with horror and 

. To those who know Car- 
e’s life and work intimately his 
‘four volumes are delightful reading, 
athough I admit tMat they may be 
not a little misleading to those who 
/d@o not know him. Mr. Wilson 
promises, I think, to give the real 
material from which another and 
true life of Carlyle may be written; 
‘and in that case thé faults of full- 
fess and detail which I notice in 
‘this volume will matter very little. 
Few people seem to be able to write 
calmly about Carlyle, and Mr. Wil- 
gon is in that respect one of the 

‘many. He does not hesitate to let 
‘us know from the very first that 
‘he regarded Mrs. Carlyle, or rather 


» \Jane Welsh, as an artful minx, very 


‘much less beautiful and wonderful 
‘and cléver and rich than she would 
ve liked us to suppose. - Well, 
well, that may all be quite true. 
But « biography of Carlyle must 


* 
ae sr 


keep itself on more important lines 
than refuting such really unim- 
portant errors. 
ee* 

PPEARING at the same time, 

and a suitable companion, al- 

though on a much slighter 
seale, is Andrew Dakers’s ‘‘Robert 
Burns,’’ which is published by 
Chapman & Hall. This is an admir- 
able monograph. Perhaps Burns is 
@ person about whom people are able 
to write even less calmly than they 
write about Carlyle, and although 
Mr. Dakers has a very definite view 
of the character of the poet, his view 
is, I believe, the right one and 
should do much to dispel the some- 
what unpleasant vapors through 
which it has been the fashion to 
view the character of Burns ever 
since Stevenson wrote his youthful 
essay. Through Mr. Dakers’s book 
we see clearly the man who, as 
much as Shakespeare, as much as 
Milton, as much as Chaucer, stands 
in the direct succession of the true 
fathers of English letters. It is asa 
man as well as a poet that Mr. 
Dakers is happily successful in pre- 
senting Burns. His faults are by no 
means minimized, nor are they ex- 
aggerated; best of all, there is no 
attempt to present them as virtues. 
We are given the man as he was, 
and it is a noble although a tragic 
story. The brevity and simplicity 
of Mr. Dakers’s style suit well this 
stark story of a life of hardship and 
bitterness, within which, in one 
brief smile of fortune, the imperish- 
able flowers of poetry blossomed and 
flourished. If this book is not being 
published in America it ought to be. 


INCE I referred to it a week 
or two ago I have read 
Liam O’Flaherty’s book, ‘‘His 

Neighbor’s _Wife,"’ published by 
Jonathan Cape, and for once it 





justifies the preliminary puff 
with which its publisher heralds it. 
When you find a new young writer 
avoiding all the faults of his con- 
temporaries, beginning, so to speak, 
where they. if they are industrious 
and lucky, may leave off in ten or 
fifteen years, you may say that you 
are hailing a new master. Here is 
a hook written about the Arran 
Islands which avoids all the desper- 
ate picturesqueness with which the 
people of that bare and remote 
region of Western Ireland have hith- 
erto been invested. Synge and Yeats 
and Lady Gregory all seem artificial, 
as indeed they are, beside this simple 
narrator who writes of really rather 
unusual people as if they were the 
most ordinary people in the world, 
without a trace of affectation, of self. 
consciousness or straining after ef- 
fect and with an austere and bare 
economy of material that-would have 
tempted most novelists into an ex- 
plosion of embroidery and’ ‘‘fine 
writing.’’ The story is one of the 
oldest in the world and could be told 
in six words. Mr. O'Flaherty tells 
it in some three hundred pages of 
simple and delightful narrative 
prose. I am already longing for his 





next book. Fitson Youna. 


Mysterious Origin of 


Manon 


Paris. 
DO not think that my private 
+ life enters the domain of. the 
critic. I know that I am not a 
pure diamond, and I would just 
as soon be left to my own de- 
vices. My writings belong to the 
public., Any person who, without 
my permission, entertains the public 
with discussions as to my tastes, my 
acts, or my character, whether he 
condemns me, whether he. excuses 
me, or whether he approves me, will 
be guilty toward me either of com- 
mitting an error or an indiscretion.” 
Thus George Sand a few years be- 
fore her death in a letter to M. de 
Montferrand in reply to a request 
for some notes enabling him to pub- 
lish a biography. It is surely a 
curious trick of fate that this letter 
should have come to light at the very 
moment when the publication of the 
correspondence between George Sand 
and Prince Jerome . Napoleon is 
arousing so much interest in the 
world. It was discovered in an old 
catalogue of the Librairie Charavay 
in Paris. 
*,* 
E tomb of Manon Lescaut, near 
Portchartrain in Louisiana, is 
no doubt as empty as the tomb 
of Juliet in Verona, and the roman- 
tic figure of Abbé Prévost’s heroine 
had no other origin than in the im- 
agination of the author. That is the 
conclusion of Emile Henriot, the 
distinguished critic, whom recent dis- 
cussion has prompted to learned ar- 
gument. M. André Beauner some lit- 
tle while ago wrote about ‘‘ies des- 
sous de Manon Lescaut,’’ deploring 
that despite painstaking research in 
contemporary archives there seemed 
little hope of ever discovering the 
real truth about the prototypes of 
Prévost’s heroine and hero. M. Hen- 
riot’s view is that there never ex- 
isted a prototype for either, and his 





Memoirs of Harvard’s Grand Old Man 


HARVARD MEMORIES. By Charles 
W. Biot. Illustrated. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1923. 

E President Emeritus of Har- 
vard University has so long 
been himself a Harvard tradi- 
tion, like Brattle Street and the 

Washington Elm, that it requires an 

effort of the mind to compass a time 

when he was not. ‘“‘I first became 
well acquainted with the grounds 
and buildings of Harvard College in 

1849, when I came hither as a 

Freshman,’’ he writes, a year as far 

distant in the Harvard past, for the 

generation which now inhabits the 

Yard, as the first of the reign of 

King - Tut-ankh-Amen. In those 

years, we read, 

the students—had no hot water 

whatever, unless they heated a pot 

at their own fire, * * * and very 

few did that. * * * But all the dor- 
mitories now have running water, 

and you can hardly imagine how 

great an improvement that has 

made in the manners and customs 

of Harvard students. 

President Eliot's book, slight in 
volume as it is, appropriately set 
forth in crimson covers, will give 
much comfort to the Harvard alum- 
nus, for whom it is evidently intend- 
ed. It is very much a ‘‘family’’ 
book; the elder of the clan speaks to 
a new generation of the great days 
of his youth, and of how he kept 
that charge which is cut in the stone 


of the Johnston gate: 


After God had carried us safe 
to New England, one of the first 
things we longed for and looked 
after was to advance learning and 
perpetuate it.to posterity. 

Later generations of Harvard stu- 
dents and alumni have forgotten 
that the Established Church of Mas- 
sachusetts, the Congregational 
Church, with its later blossoming in 
the Unitarian faith, governed Har- 
vard College for nearly a hundred 
years ‘‘with little change of pur- 
pose,’’ that every President, during 
this time, was a Minister at the time 
of his election, and that the genera- 
tion of laymen who became Presi- 
dents begins with Josiah Quincy—a 
“‘genuine’’ layman—in . The 
Church of Cromwell's Independents, 





which was most responsible for the 





introduction of Cromwell's views of 
government in New England, nur- 
tured Harvard College in her bosom. 

No living Harvard man is better 
fitted than Dr. Eliot to define ‘‘Har- 
vard tradition.’’ It is, primarily, he 
says, a support of the ‘‘Liberal’’ side 
of affairs, a ‘‘temper among Har- 
vard graduates to contribute to the 
Public welfare." ‘‘Here is a Har- 
vard tradition,” says Dr. Eliot and 
the pin is thrust through the butter- 
fly. -And a second tradition like 
unto it is this: that “the college was 
committed (from the days of the 
Revolution) on the side of freedom 
in political conduct, and has re- 
mained so to this day. Another Har- 
vard tradition.’’ Graduates of other 
colleges than John Harvard's might 
parry the statement, with the argu- 
ment that training for public wel- 
fare, tempered with freedom in po- 
litical conduct among its graduates, 
is the very function and purpose of 
all universities, and has so remained 
since the days of the mediaeval 
universities—ever ready to take the 
field in behalf of ‘“‘liberal’’ views. 
Harvard's service to the Republic, In 
its formative and in its later full- 
grown stage, is not that she alone 
fostered liberal views, but that 
Harvard, equally among many, 
worthily applied to each generation 
the liberalizing enlightenment of 
education and learning. 

Dr. Eliot points out that the huge 
university of thousands of students 
ix a late development, that no class 
numbered 10 until 1659,that no class 
reached 20 till 1690 and 1695, and 
that his own class, 184); was the 
largest the college had ever had—87. 
In view of recent discussions about 


jthe growing size of the student body, 


the following paragraph has a spe- 
cial significance: 

Nobody now accepts numbers as 
conclusive evidence of the pros- 
perity of any of the several divi- 
sions of an American university. 
It all depends on what : kinds of 
students are admitted to the in- 
stitution. Any university which 
desires to increase the number of 
students on its rolls can easily do 
so under the title University Ex- 





tension. Never be guided by the 


number of students in a school or 
university in judging its quality. 

A long chapter of anecdote and 
reminiscence, the second part of the 
book, ‘‘The Function of a Univer- 
sity,” adds little to our knowledge 
of the functions of, Harvard College, 
and much to our knowledge of par- 
ticular men who received its train- 
ing. Ralph Waldo Emerson, we are 
told, “‘worked on the things that in- 
terested him, with companions of his 
choice, and college duties obstructed 
him hardly at all."" Of Asa Gray, 
we learn that he “started the first 
Summer school ever held at Har- 
vard, or indeed in the United States, 
his argument being that Summer 
was the time of the year when 
botany could best be studied by in- 
terested persons, either men ‘or 
women.”’ 

The last half of the pages of the 
book abruptly becomes an ‘‘Album 
of Views of Harvard Before and Af- 
ter,’"—the Yard; Harvard Square, as 
the centre of a country village, and 
Harvard Square grown up with a 
horse car marooned in the midst of 
it; Harvard Hall in three stages of 
ugliness; Boyiston as a two-story 
building and again with a third over- 
laid upon it; and Gore Hall (now a 
memory), ‘‘with the first steel stack 
for books ever constructed.’’ 

Apropos the Widener LYbrary, 
huge foster-child of gray and 
maidenly Gore Hall, Dr. Eliot di- 
gresses upon the subject of me- 
morials: 

If the American public can be 
prevented from impetuously put- 
ting up ill-considered and inartis- 
tic monuments, you may have 
good chances to design during the 
next twenty years durable me- 
morials to great p characters 
* * * who gave their lives to 
win for mankind justice, good-will, 
and peace. 


Harvard men who remember the 
whistling steam radiators of Gore 
Hall, will echo Dr. Eliot’s ‘‘may.” 

With a memory to draw upon 
which compasses so many years of 
the University, it is to be regretted 
that Dr. Eliot has not given us more 
of his own history of the college he 





guided so 


: -T. 8. Boswortu 


Lescaut | 


arguments“seem conclusive and logi- 
cal. He writes: 


The truth about Manon Lescaut 
is a literary truth. The real Manon 
existed ‘‘in the heart of Abbé Pré- 
vost,” whose life was romantic 
enough to enable him to discover 
there the not very complicated 
subject: of his novel. Destined, 
like des Grieux, for the seminary, 
he too abandoned the seminary for 
love. Like des Grieux the son of 
a severe father who (as ‘Saint- 
Beuve informs us) threatened to 
commit suicide if he broke ~his 
vows, Prévost, at the age of 
twenty-four, returned to the Bene- 
dictine cloister, driven into this 
tomb ‘‘by the unhappy end of a 
too tender love,” and, like des 
Grieux, he there sought oblivion 
in study. And like his hero exil- 
ing himself into a foreign . 
Abbé Prévost followed a Dutch 
adventuress to England, where it 
appears his experiences were far 
from happy. Is anything further 
needed to teach a novel writer 
where fate may lead in the wake 
of love? _ Here is the real source 
of Prévost's psychological truth- 
fulness to life. He only needed a 
setting and a few accessory details 
to paint his picture. These he 
naturally found in the Paris of 
1720, with its arrests of young 
girls, and the picture of wagon- 
loads of these  unfortunates 
*‘chained six by six by the body’ 
which he had seen passing through 
his native town of Pacy-sur-Eure 
on their way to Havre-de-Grace 
under the guard of archers, was 
fresh enough in his memory. How- 
ever interesting it may be to 
search through the archives, is it 
not more economical to suppose 
that in order to be truthful it may 


sometimes suffice good writers to 
Possess talent? 


The Paris of 1720 to which M. 
Henriot alludes, and the mass ar- 
rests of unfortunates for transpor- 
tation to the new American colonies, 
must indeed have sufficed to provide 
an almost unlimited amount of ma- 
terial for a novelist. In order to 
people the banks of the Mississippi 
or the West Indian Isles for the 
benefit of the ‘‘Compagnie des In- 
des,” frequent raids were carried out 
in Paris during which all sorts of ° 
people were arrested for transporta- 
tion. Among thieves and criminals 
and a few honest middle-class bour- 
geois were numbers of those young 
women of light virtue of whom Paris 
has always counted many. Some 
were even taken from the Salpetriére 
and from the woman's prison of 
Saint-Lazare, married in haste and, 
chained to their new-found husbands, 
sent to spend their honeymoon over- 
seas. Many were, of course, the at- 
tempts to escape and the attempted 
rescues by friends. Many a bloody 
fight was waged with the archers 
on the road to Havre. Some of these 
unfortunates were not entirely lost 
to good feeling; many sobbed with 
shame as they were driven through 
the streets on their wagons. Among 
these repentant Magdal was, 
according to the archives, Mme. 
de Neufcheze. Three times had 
she been interned in a convent, and 
three times had she fled to join her 
lover, until her mother finally her- 
self begged the lieutenant of police 
to lock her up in the ‘‘hospital’’ and 
to send her .to “‘Micicipy” to punish 
her for her lightness. As M. Henriot 
points out, Paris of 1720 must in- 
deed have been full of stories in the 
nature of that- of Manon Lescaut. 

JaMEs GRAHAM. 








Lord Curzon’s fame as a political 
leader, as Viceroy of India and as a 
member of the War Cabinet, has 
rather obscured hi’ earlier fame as & 
traveler. Yet he was at one time 
awarded the Gold Medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and later be- 
came President of that society. In 
his “Tales of Travel,” to be pub- 
lished shortly by Doran, he tells, 
among other things, of his experi- 
ences among the self-torturing fra- 
ternity of Kairwan, in the hinterland 
of Tunis; of his visit to 
in 1894 as the guest of the famous 
Amir Abdur Rahman Khan, and of 
his examination of the Colossus of 
Egyptian. Thebes, known ‘as the 
Vocal Memnon, which was sald: to 
sing when struck by the rays of the 





The Columbia University Exten- 
sion Department has announced a 
course in the technique of the novel « 














to be given by Dorothy Scarborough. 
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Edith Wharton’s 
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From a photog-uph of Mrs. Wharton taken last Summer in 
the garden of her chateau at St. Brice-Sous-Foret, France. The 
French government has recently made her an Officer of the 
Legion of Honour. 


The Critical Verdict: 


Maurice Francis Egan, New York 
Times 

“She has done nothing which equals it. At 
last there is a novel by an American artist. which 
is subtle as it is perfect in its simplicity and 
which can be read many times with an increasing 
feeling of reverence for the essential truths of 
life. It is not that Mrs. Wharton tells all or 
wears a heart upon her sleeve, it is. that she 
knows the human heart. . . She pierces easily 
to the very depths of human joy and sorrow.” 


Fanny Butcher in the Chicago 
Tribune 

“One of the finest pieces of work that Edith 
Wharton, in all of her fineness, has ever done.” 


E. B. Osborn in the New York World 

“Never has Mrs. Wharton revealed more 
clearly than in this completed work the depth 
of sympathy that goes with her power as a 
writer.” 


Sidney Williams, Philadelphia North 
American 

“It is a high achievement to have made a 
record so rich in humanity and so eloquent with 
truth.” 


The Outlook 
“It would have been a pity if Mrs. Wharton 
had allowed the brainless ‘bromide’ that no one 
wants war novels to deter her from applying her 
subtle art in.depicting the psychology of Paris in 
war time. She was there; she saw the thing as 
it was; she herself played a part in it that 
brought her the decoration of a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. . . The novel will take its 
place as a worthy addition to American fiction.” 


_tative reporting. 


£reatest 
novel 


FORTUNATE circumstance it is for American litera- 

ture that the war, the great common emotional experience 
of the present century, with roots running deep into every heart, 
should have come so close to Edith Wharton, “soberly speak- 
ing the best of living American novelists.” She was there, she 
saw the world drama as it was; she herself played a part which 
won for her signal recognition. Now she has given us in truth 
what The Boston Herald calls “the war novel for which we 


have been waiting.” 


~ 


A SON AT 
THE FRONT 


William Lyon Phelps, International 
Book Review 


“Apart from the extraordinary power and 


beauty of the story, I feel a special interest in- 


observing what I guess to be the constant 
struggle between the author’s emotions and 
her art. It is a book of rigidly suppressed feel- 
ing; feeling held in check both by an aristocratic 
mind and by a conscientious artist.” 


John Farrar in the Bookman 

“She has written as realistic a picture as any, 
yet she writes only of what she knew, felt, saw. 
‘A Son at the Front’ is a great piece of interpre- 
It isa story of the intricate 
events and emotions which made the social 
background of the war. Mrs. 
taken a fresh, brave, thoroughly admirable 
American youth around which to gather her 
people. . . She has used her superb technique, 
her clear understanding, for a- picture worth 
painting.” 


ee 


Wharton has. 


Mrs. Wharton’s greatest novel 


Georgia 1 angborn, New York Herald. -- 

“Mrs. Wharton’s most important and ‘prob- 
ably most enduring novel. . . By far the finest 
and most perdurable novel in English that has ~ 
yet come out, of the war. . . Mrs. Wharton has 


given a sculptor’s time and patience to the ~~ 


making of this. It stands out, as rounded and 
finished as a statue. .. In this every line 
counts.” 


Dorothea Lawrence Mann, 
Transcript 

“The epic of the World War has been and in 
the future will be written from many different 
viewpoints, but it seems very doubtful to us if 
anyone in any language could write it so truth- 
fully and so sympathetically.” 


Christian Science Monitor 


“Such detached insight, such steady sweep of 
narrative.” 








$2.00 at all bookstores 





- A Nation-Wide Best-Seller 


It was a foregone conclusion that this, Edith Whar- 
ton’s greatest aovel, would at once become one of the best- 
selling books throughout the country. Re-orders from 
booksellers have more than doubled the very large ad- 
vance sale, and the volume of sales is growing every day. 
Its high and permanent quality has been recognized: it is 
a book to own and a book to give to a friend. 
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New York |" pousepay, || Saisie atti im teamed 
sede | PAGE ESOS. I = A New Outdoors Book by 


: (Continued from Page 7) . ‘ MARY 
_ #nd hermit thrush always arrive t ; ai q 


on the heels of the first hard frost, 


which in recent years at least has WW HL ' 

never been later than the 20th. x p Q 

After this date the bird life of the a Z 
month is practically the same as — : ; "4 

that of March, plus those species = ty 


of the earlier April groups, which 


are not purely insectivorous. * * * E G : I iJ oe Fs j 
We now come to the body of the ZZ oe j 
book, a detailed biography of the "Uf, \ pe , . ¥ 


877 birds listed: with the excellent 


Pindex, this covers 345 pages, about es tall Auther of “Tenting Tonight,” “The Breaking Point,” ete. 
® page to each bird; the order of 


. q 4 f 

© the American Ornithologists’ Union SCIENCE 
© Check List is followed. REMAKING THE , eh 
me First. a study of the bird, which 
¥ -tukes ror granted the kind of knowl- WORLD ’ 
& aiwe eas way fe ounes. us a _— by Pye ; = , 
» from Chester é eed’s “Bir .D., an tduun E. Slos- , 

” a 2 . 
. ~ pee. erga far omy 3-008 son, Ph.D. 3 q Packing over mountain and through desert, camping in snow and tropical 
tion. We may illustrate these |f| Sixteen leading scientists tell jungle, fishing for trout and -tarpon—the famous author tells of her recent 


3 % # % laymen of the astonishing devel- rav ; s : . 
* apm by a bird known to every-/}/ SymeN chat have bees made travels with keen dramatic sense and irrepressible humor. 


in science in the last few years. “Led by the exigencies of my profession;” writes Mrs. Rinehart, “by femi 
The hummingbird is unique, and 4 May esse , A ’ . . y temi- 
Mannot be’confused with any other Iiustrated. ($2.50) nine curiosity, or by the determination not to be left at home, I have been 
ee best re. SS The GREAT. GAME shaken, thrown, bitten, sunburned, rained on, shot at, stone-bruised, frozen, 
often mistaken for it. The tiny OF POLITICS broiled, and scared, with monotonous regularity.” 
Sosy poy ae yt ee: by. Frank R. Kent q Mrs. Rinehart is doubtless responsible for ‘the complete wreck of many a 
ing and ly subject to frequent out- Che. peacticel side: of. galtiles “resolution “about -going~to~bed ‘early every night. 
brea 0 emper, often on h : of 
slight tion. It i that every voter should know. Illustrated wit ss 
Sonimon turnincr resident ‘in the |f}| ‘“l have not read a book in years = ee eae = Tae 
more rural and country districts that has interested me so 
of our area, scarce or absent near much.”—--Governor Albert C. 


AN 
New York City. Breeding birds |]| Ritchie of Maryland. ($2.50) GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 244 Madison Avenue, New York era 














©) sts) 
arrive ge May 9 and Sonnet 
about Sept. 15. The migration of - 
transients is chiefly during the IN BRIGHTEST 
middie weeks of May and August, AFRICA 


in which months the humming- 
bird reaches its maximum num- by Carl Akeley 
be 


rs. . The hunter and naturalist of 
The first sentence suggests a con- the Museum of Natural History 


trast: birds which may be confused tells of his experiences following AZ au hter 
with others, even by careful stu- big game trails. Illustrated. L ] 4 














' ‘dents. Just at this point Ludlow ($5.00) 
~~ Griscom has done particularly good 7 ’ 
work. Take, for example, the Ten- EV ERYBODY S A 1 b 
p> _ nessee warbler: BUSINESS acacia. 4 


In the first place, it never has ‘ 
an eye-ring, but always has a su- by Floyd Parsons 


perciliary stripe, which ts whitish How the evil effects of the busi Woo DWA RD BoyD 
or yellowish. The underparts vary ness cycle may be avoided in 
from pure white to pale lemon your business and ‘in the nation’s 


yellow, never bright golden yellow : % c 
or greenish. Finally, the under- industry ($3.50) 


tail coverts are always white. The ‘f° N her first novel, “The Love Legend,”’ Woodward 
song is a loud, strident chappering FRANCE ro ; . : 


ai in chestutely damistahabie. SCANDINAVIA Boyd showed her acute and delicate perception 

li Siesteeten 6 win tele of by Frank G. Carpenter of feminine character and her remarkable gift for sympathetic satire. In “Lazy 
ee ee oe The New Europe as the most Laughter” she tells the story of a girl who, like all the members of her family, is at 
ee Si a tetar hock, aedelt Gm Sten observing and popular of travel bottom downright lazy; but siill she is a charming girl, and one watches her career 


i it. Illustrated. : 
Loreen pcg eagerly weloome. : ne see ee ee ($4.00) with pleasure and amusement and sympathy. 
er the genera y of eac’ 


bird comes the part of the book TOM MASSON’S 


~ which is most individual and dis- ona ° 
' tinctive; a carefully documented ANNUAL for 1923 Z Gale a of Woodward Boyd: 
- statement of the occurrences of each by Thomas L,. Masson 

bird, in each of a half-dozen dis- The first year book of humor 
a in the larger region, with the The best efforts of the jokers, $2.00 at ali bookstores. 
ST cae dente. nah pang ete parodists, columnists, versifiers, CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. FI H 
* wisecrackers— all ar - , FI . ) 
| of the observer who supplied the caaet fn this ee og ($200) , AVENUE, NEW YORK 
dates. An immense amount of : 

_ serupulously accurate work has : a 

gone into these dated biographies. 
Then, having liberated his soul, > 

Ludlow Griscom meditates on what 5 eT RRS AEE Ee BORGES : : 

ee eee se eee vid The University of Delaware Press Announces 

of the Introduction. For example: | ee 


| But if city blocks are contrasted > rte ri L k t Hi W ld 
eens net Dae are loses An American Looks at His Wor 


way compromise. This compro- ee inthivenmnies by Glenn Fi arog Gestion) e 


“One who understands youth because she is of it and who is yet able to view the show.” 























mise the great majority of our : 

birds have accepted. While def- ; : ended in divorce, accord- 
inite historical evidence is lacking, The BELOVED ing to the government The years after the war have presented more problems to thinking 
it is highly probable that most of PAWN report of Sept, 1923. Americans than did the struggle itself. Mr. Frank’s careful and logical 


the.common species are far more by Harold Tittus analysis cf these problems and his suggested solutions makéthe book 
abundant individually today than : y i Py" 2 ans: 

two hundred and fifty years ago. A stirring adventire of hardy more than a book of essays: it is a social philosophy im itself, 

This is the invariable outcome of men who sail the fishing fleets 


* the sharp struggle for existence, ; ; 75 Blue Fabrikoid Binding, XII 364 pp. P. ice $3.00, id. 
ined we a amtieniin-aueiemed of our inland seas ($1.75) pp posipaid 


= environment. The failures dis- 
% appear, the successful are re- JOHN-NO-BRAWN, 
warded in that they flourish as by George Looms A NOVEL OF DIVORCE 
Bear gg gg Ea Bh ng A. at of uncompromising by Ludwig Lewisohn ee eee 
* their race, is assured. M ° Author of Up Stream 
Iie. history. of Richard ae fatalism of youth. ($2.00) 


Laimbeer’s book, “Birds I Have The SECOND throws the light of a 


" Known.” is, we surmise, something 


: ~ ~ keen intellect upon this 
» like this: living in the country, on GENERATION question, surely one of 4 
| the north shore of Long Island, by Anthony M. Rud i cuteteneeiet ine ecre rvice 
;  Fhscogged osteadinn leg demaaae A story of the Scandinavians in time. A great, moving : 


: America. “The most mature . 
at first almost unconsciously, by Sad moving firct aovel that has work of fiction in which 


Capital * By 
> the song of one of our familiar ts gga : : unsparing analysis is Detective mith . R.T.M 
2 y attention during 7 - Mi. 
ie birds, a robin, a bluebird, a — my eight years tenure as a re tempered with warm : Stories SCOTT . 
a epee “ geet nol pomnren 3 viewer of bocks.” -—-" Burton sympathy and under- 
was being added to the store of his|}| ®#*°r- — _ $2.00 Exciting plots—in interesting scenes—Ceylon, Bombay, 
impressions, that a new element of : Simla, etc.—baffling mysteries solved by a real man. Order 
oA —. a MR cg rin oo Boni & Liveright, N.Y. it for the next rainy week-end. 
and he halted for a long minute or 
twa, to drink in this new quality of 
joy. . 


The University of Delaware Press - 
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$2.00, postage extra. At all bookstores. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
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‘The Able 
McLaughlins 


By Margaret Wilson 


Winner, among 739 manuscripts entered, 
of the Harper Prize Novel Contest 


“THE author shows us just how 
much America meant to the fru- 
gal pioneers, eager to be ‘lairds’ of 
many acres, and how much they were 


prepared ‘to give America in turn.’ 


Her story grips the interest and strikes 
a note of fine feeling.”-——The Literary 


Big Brother 


By Rex Beach 


WHOLESOME, 
robust and al- 
together delightful 
Rex Beach story of 


of likeable Jim Don- 
ovan, leader of the 
Car Barn gang, long 
a thorn in the side of the police. 
You will let the lights burn late to 
enjoy each one of these five nights 
of entertainment by a master story 


49 EAST 33rp STREET 


TO Ee, N. Fe 











the reluctant reform _ 


Lummox 
By Fannie Hurst 


#6 a” epic of the Mother instinct— 

honest, sincere, vivid. The theme 
is a great one and Miss Hurst has 
handled it expertly. .I believe it to be 
a work of genius.”—John Farrar in 
the New York Tribune. “Not for a 
long time have I read a work of fiction 
that so impressed me with the sense of 
great and original power.”—Blanche 
Colton Williams. 
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teller. $2.00 
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Just Published 


“T try to recall, but I search in vain for such furious 

~ intensity as this; the whole human animal fighting for 

his , which is more than for his life.” —Rene Boyleseve 
of the Academie Francaise. - 


UNDERTOW 


By Henry K. Marks 


HEN Henry K. Marks’ first novel, ‘“‘Peter 

Middleton,” was published it was hailed 
as something vital and riew. Again Mr. Marks 
has written a strangely vivid story. It is a 
modern psychological novel, the story of a 
family, told, not after the critical method of so 
many of its type, but with gripping creative 
power. . 


A Few Figs from Thistles 
By Edna St. Vincent Millay 


NE of the best loved volumes of 
America’s distinguished poet in a 
new uniform edition. Here she is in her 
gayest, most whimsical mood, sparkling | 
with spontaneity. $1.50 





Collected Poems 
(Second Series) 
By W. H. Davies 
E best and most revealing book of 


one of the major modern English poets 
in the lyric vein. $2.00 


2, Sanver meee . 
eer Sisk ican Auge oes 
SO 4 Wika A ee poe Q 


Bunk: A Novel 
By W. E. Woodward 


““\NE can fancy Laurence Sterne and 

Mark Twain, somewhere in the 
beyond, putting their heads together over 
a copy of Bunk and rejoicing.’”-—The New 
$2.00 York Times. $2.00 








Erasmus 
By Preserved Smith, 
STUDY of his life, his ideals, and of 
his place in history which casts new 
light upon the intellectual, religious, and 
political history of his time. $4.00 
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Safe TCE ABS SF Ah 


Craig Kennedy 
. Listens In 

By Arthur B. Reeve 
RAIG KEN- 


/ NEDY’S excur- 
sions into the “new 


Jo Ellen — 


By Alexander Black 


Author of “The Great Desire.” 


Here’s to.” 
the Gods: 


By Austin Parker 


(THE dramatic, poignantly rea] story. 

of courageous youth bedeviledi by a 
sense of the futility of life as they find it 
‘since the war, seeking relief in reckless 
pursuit of excitement, and in ingenuous 
experiments with love. A first novel 
with a rare touch of freshness and gen- 
uineness to it. $2.00 


PEN AR REED. Beet RAE: 


FUME FS PLE EEN S 








‘HE, adventures in business and in 
love of Jo Ellen Rewer, secretary,in 
New York, told by the author of “The 
Great Desire,” which W. D. Howells 
hailed as one of the finest of American 
novels. “Jo Ellen is very much alive. 
Her story is high keyed. Its emotion 
is genuine.” —New York Herald. $2.00 


criminality” take 
him from radio to 
ectoplasm, dual per- 
sonality to forged 
and the weed of madness. Here is 
one of the best collections of. scien- 
tific detective stories that Arthur B. 
Reeve ever wrote. $2.00 
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~ Van Loon’s 


Own Bible 


Page 1) 


#2. And as they came out, they 
“found a man of Cyrene, Simon by 
“name: him they compelled to bear 


( Continued trom 


when they were come 
place called Golgotha, that 
y a place of a skull, 
. They gave him vinegar to~ 


> - Im all three synoptic gospels, Mat- 

s * thew, Mark and Luke, it is stated in 
“glightly different words that Jesus 
» did not bear His own cross. 

The authority in the New Testa- 
|) ment for the statement that Jesus 
|. bore His own cross lies in John 
we mix., 16: 

Bat —And i took Jesus and led 

ms? 37. oo i he, bearing 

|. went forth into a place called the 
place of the skull, which is called 
im the Hebrew Goilgotha. 

Why does Mr. Van Loon take the 

| unsupported statement of John 
‘against the three synoptics com- 
4 bined? Of this McClymont, one of 
/ the authorities on Bible text, re- 

— marks: for himself. “‘Perhaps this 
is mentioned, though customary, to 

>< refute the Gnostic myth that Simon 
© of Cyrene, who was compelled to re- 
“lieve Jesus of his cross when his 

his “strength gave way, was crucified in 

- his stead."’ Peake, another author- 
- ity, says the same thing. 

; Is all this: important in a book like 
“"The Story of the Bible’? In Mr. 

_ Van Loon’s account of how they first 
Tecorcnended Jesus, instead of fol- 

* lowing the Bible text which records 
that ‘tone of them which were with 
|. Jesus smote off the ear of the high 
> priest” this incident is colored to read 

as follows: 

At that moment Peter realized 

", what was happening. 

3 He grabbed the sword from the 
hand of one of the assailants and 
fiercely he hacked at him. He hit 
him on the side of the head and 
the blood spurted from a ghastly 
wound. 

et _ We might forgive all this, and 

“More, if in a large way Mr. Van 
‘Loon had succeeded in correctly in- 
- terpreting the book of the Bible as a 

q whole. He is undoubtedly within his 
| literary rights in paraphrasing at- 

~ Mospheres. For generations the 

Bible has been a veritable stamping 
-_ ground for novelists and poets. Mr. 
Van Loon has not written his book 
a mystics or Methodists, for Bap- 
‘tists or Bryans, for learned theolo- 
’ gians or intellectuals. It is a book 
> tor boys, a campfire Bible. And if 

a Cooper wrote ‘‘The Deer- 

| Slayer’ to advertise the American 

Ttndian and forest, why should not 

oo Van Loon write a book to adyer- 

‘tise God, even if he uses the indirect 
~gmethod? For this reason: He has 
not drawn upon his admirable crea- 
tive faculties enough to make his 

) Smaccuracies a work of art, but, ac- 

cording to a well-known formula, 

has a saxoph Bible 
ys ‘which—it his intention be carried out 
will be swallowed by the boys,who 
pvend it as if it were the gospel truth. 
The reviewer personally is for the 

i i tenost freedom of utterance. He be- 

» Meves that the deleterious influence 
' of some motion pictures, of sex liter- 

ature, of comic strips, of Pollyanna 

" and even of our public schools, bad as 

these appear to be, would be worse 

under any system of suppression; and 





| —to use a jaded but still going plati- 
| tude—that the fault lies in the home.: 
-* And therefore, when so many of 
eur college professors consider it a 
> Moral obligation to write dull books, 
it Beems too bad that the one lively 
c* n should not be permitted to 
a own pace unchecked. 
~ Voltaire once remarked that in a 
Eisindred years the Bible would be 
| forgotten. Not so. He little knew 
» the future capacities of either Rot- 
or America. There are rea- 
} sons. Ask the man who owns one. 
» And, after all, in spite of everything 
© that the distinguished author has said 
ia its favor, one cannot but feel that 
'the Bible itself, for a dime, is the 
is that we shall eventually own. 
“This book, by the way, has over 
- hundred and fifty black’ and 
ite illustrations and sixteen full- 
fe plates in color. They are the 
id of pictures that perhaps high- 
fow“artists would pooh-pooh. They 
fe simplicity, imagination, insight. 
! of them are impressive and 


that might -be described as- 


England’: Best Seller 





ISLES OF ILLUSION 


Anonymous 
Edited by Bohun Lynch 


An unusual biographical record which for stark reality 
and straightforwardness of revelation is unique. The 
development or retrogression of a man’s soul in brutal- 
izing life and environment. “At last a book that tells 
the whole truth about the South Seas. The sense of 
actuality it conveys, the surety that here is a man who 
writes exactly what he saw, with no glossing for liter- 
ary effect, and with no toning down or up for general 
reading, with a comfortable feeling of confidence that 
here is truth unadulterated with r tic gl ag 
New York Times. 


Net $3.00 





| AUNT POLLY’S STORY OF 
MANKIND 





Small, Maynard & Company 





bd Fe A Feb poe Pe PO be be Oe be be be be Pe Pe 


The year’s revelation— 


Every year has its literary revelation. From 
the enthusiasm already generated byits appear- 
ance, it seems that the revelation of 1923 is 


THE JORDANS 


by S. G. Millin 
Mrs. N. P. 
“THE JORDANS is even better than The 
it you will render 
$2.00 


BONIE as 


NEW YORK NY 


BOOKS 


GOOD 6! west 43% street 


ot en. ee. ee 


AEROS 
T= world is bursting with knowl- 


DORAN 
e that few time to assim- 
ro How can pate How can this Tearning be eee be 
or pee age p tere pee STs op mage anid me? 
Read T. James Harvey R Seisesr on this subject. |. 
His remarkable book “The ae et 
Knowledge” will be a revelation. 


In Which Mankind Sits for a Portrait 




















N Donald Ogden Stewart 

art not remove any of the lines in this “life 

study.” It may shock you, but then, as the author of 
“Perfect Behavior” and “A Parody Outline of History” 
says: “Mankind is so shocking!” Ready in a week. $2.00 


The Producer Himself Talks 
BEHIND THE SCREEN Samuel Goldwyn 


The most intimate personal stories of Mary Pickford, 
Charles Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks, Pola Negri and 
other famous stars, written by a well-known producer. 
Illustrated with photographs. $2.50 


Author of ‘‘Forty Years On’’ 


OLD DAYS AND NEW 


Lord Ernest Hamilton 
Memories from a richly humorous life enlivened by a 
thousand interesting incidents and associations and more 
of the “manners and customs of ye English.” $4.00 





A Reader’s Guide to Happiness 


WHAT BOOKS CAN DO FOR YOU 
"~ Jesse Lee Bennett 

An up-to-date and thoroughly modern survey of books, 
of the wealth they hold and how to secure it. With 
17 invaluable lists for anyone who wants to know the 
best. Ready in a week. $2.00 
@INCE Ralph Connor wrote ‘‘The Sky Pilot’’ 
” and created the character Gwen, there has 
been no figure in any of his novels of such 
Tas Paul, the hero of his new book “The 
_— of Pine Croft.’ The book has thrill 
and adventure, a Northwest forest setting with 
its Indian life; but above all the s le and 
spiritual temptation of a brave man whose final 
victory confirms one's faith in human devotion. 


By the Author of ‘‘The Sky Pilot’’ 
THE CASPARDS OF PINE CROFT 



































DrGraesler 


By Arthur Schnitzler 


HIS new story of an old doctor looking for a wife is told with 

the same wizardry that made Casanova’s Homecoming so bril- 
liant and populer a novel. No one but Schnitzler could have ° 
pictured so well the character of Graesler, at once a sensitive 
sou! and a man of the world. Printed and bound uniform with 
Casanova’s Homecoming. £2.50 


THOMAS SELTZER, 5 W. 50th St., NEW YORK 











1 ‘ery much all about the Bible. 
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Constructive Conscious 
Control of the Individual 


By MATTHIAS ALEXANDER 


Author of “Man’s Supreme Inheritance” 


$3.00, at any hookstore or direct from 


~E. P. DUTTON & CO-; Publisher, 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Ralph Connor 
A powerful story of devotion, temptation and triumph. 
$2.00 


THE OUT TRAIL 


ary Ro inehart 
This famous author’s recent 
travels and adventures told 
with keen dramatic sense and 
fine humor. Illustrated. $2.50 


THE GENESIS OF THE 
WAR 


WIFE OF THE 


GENTAUR Cyril Hume 


A vga of youth and love 
today so poignant and vivid 
that it will attract wide 
attention. $2.50 


YOUNG FELIX 


Frank Swinnerton 


A full-sized novel of the inti- 
mate affairs of the Hunters 
with the quiet loveliness and 
strength of “Nocturne.” $2.00 


JEREMY ANDHAMLET 
Hugh Walpole 
The small boy of “Jeremy” 
enters with =. ‘most suitable 

companion — his 
dog dee Waele. 
THE WALLET OF KAI 
LUNG Ernest Bramah 
Famous companion-volume to 
“Kai Hi. 





~~~ Herbert Henry Asquith 

The former British Prime 

Minister speaks frankly of 

the desperate diplomacy of 
An amazi 

$6.00 


GOING ? 
~ David Lloyd George 
Full of political TNT is this 
most out-spoken book ry Pee 
er on Europe’s a a 

pe Ppp $3.00 


THE HUMANIZING OF 
KNOWLEDGE 
James Harvey Robinson 


A restatement of the real pur- 
pose of education in-life by 
the author of “Mind in the 
Making.” $1.50 


$2.50 
Oo aise a child the RIGHT book, to give it 
t ft is not ec 
handsome! 


sympathetic 
$2.00 
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150 text illustrations in A eae oh Sh A Spee 150 text illustrations in 
THE STORY OF THE : Past ‘ is pate SRS: THE STORY OF THE 
BIBLE oF ng 7a BIBLE ° 


THE ETERNAL PILGRIMAGE 
From Colored Inlay on Cover of THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 


The first great literary, historical and 
interpretive story of biblical. events 


THE STORY OF TH 


BY HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


Author of THE STORY OF MANKIND 


After having written the story of Man’s history, Mr. Van Loon has turned to the story 
of Man’s Spirit, its rise and urge forward as expressed in our greatest of all writings, the 
Bible. In this new masterwork he has given the world the Spiritual Story of Mankind. 


sae sagt sa! ob! oe Be he 


> ead > bw PPD ED PD ead PEN EW PEN PN PD PD The Year’s Literary Event 


ee No book published in several years has 
AN AMAZING PIECE OF » aroused such widespread discussion before 


BLISHING Hi 3 publication. Welcomed in editorial col- 
ru STORY umns, and from the pulpit, events during 


ie PrP y Pre PEP y 


. itscomposition treated as important news, 
-Oyer 150,000 Copies - the eos is and will rou the yen 
Se t ; 5 event of years. Som e have seen in its pu 
Sa odds 7 ragh eae arms % lication a convincing proof of a spiritual 
States and Canada. This represents renascence that pty Fp 8 20> 
only a fraction of its readers who have : But its interest is universal; whether the 
been computed to b b the Bible be recognized as revelation, as 
; > history, as literature, as law, Van Loon’s 
Why Mr. Van Loon Wrote % Over 1,000,000 : great ary ng prove a fascinating, an 
THE STORY OF THE BIBLE > for no book was more in demand at inspired 
‘ circulating and public libraries or > The B k I l 
* found more readers™per copy in ‘ .B0Oo tse f 
This is not a rewriting of the Bible, an ) American homes. 1 
interpretation of the Bible, or a mod- ‘ The STORY OF MANKIND was one of the 


ern version of the Bible. Having read : 50,000 Books _ peainye mnpoertAemen dap 8 ane 
all the modern Bibles and the almost : is an unprecedented first edition fora in uniform style and is even more gener- 
endless children’s Bibles of the last ee og eae : ously full ag he proweage of sae ee 
. ut the unexamp! an ; are sixteen page plates in color an 
— vee _ ee oe made it necessary to print & etching tones and over 1 50black and white 
them + ae en ee eee ee oe 25 M f text illustrations, all done by the author 
own boys, or the spiritual craving which 3000 More : - with characteristic fervor and imagination. 
he has sensed for years among mature before publication, and this new edi- 


men and women, Mr. Van Loon with DS ttm ls onthe press at present writing. , a ' Gold stamped, 
great humbleness and deepest sincerity " Besides this overwhelming interest is 

hastold the stories of theOld Testament ye ee ee 

and the life of Jesus as he sees them, E oi 

that the lives of all of us may be more Over 6,000 Inquiries ' K tins en, ee 
full of understanding, of tolerance, and I. from all sources sbout the book,im.. Be are esteem. $5.00 
of love. THE STORY OF THE BIBLE is a m = s posing a gigantic oe: of correspon- [RM 

work unbiased by religious prejudices dence apon thelr fo 

of any kind; a story told in language of % Dealers have 

beautiful simplicity. If you know the 


e Ss * x asked us in all our announcements to 
Bible it will add beauty * its ep tees: 5 emphazise the conveniences of order- 
if you are unfamiliar with the Bible it x ing early; particularly if a copy of the 


will impel an interest-in that Book. first edition is desired. 
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Latest Fiction 2 


PR ( Continued from Page 9) 
Ave Mary dries up and shrivels be- 


whether they are flesh and blood! 
mortals tearing at the mesh of cir- 





Bi fore the reader's eyes and b 
fardly more than a companion shad- 
“ew to the ineffectual mother. The 

Ecounger duughter, Florrie, the only 

- ene of the whole clan possessing any 
“areténse to either good looks or defi- 

mee character, puts up a fight for 
> the right to live her own life. She 
enjoys the rapture and suffers the 

2 lisiiusionment of an irregular love 

- affair. scorns her father to his face, 
nd in the end takes to the stgeets. 

“{'ndertow” is frankly unpleasant, 
‘ut it has the hall mark of sincerity. 
‘Mr. Marks disdains the use of clap- 
trap incident or artificial device of 
plot. He presents his: study simply, 
‘vonvincingly and straightforwardly 

a “slice of life.” Mr. Marks uses 

of course a highly realistic method, 

| tut in his case that term covers no 
 helter-skelter jumble of unrelated 

"and irrelevant detail. He fashions 

_ the materials to his purpose with the 

) deftness of the stylist. Mr. Marks 

has dedicated his story to the mem- 

* ory of his mother. He has bestowed 

Supon “Undertow” the care and 

2 eraftsmanship that such a dedication 

y should rightly warrant. 


THE SHADOWY THIRD 
| THE se eDOwy gg By Ellen 
a ae Garden har 
N. Iroukteade Page & Co 4 
N these days when perturbed 
spirits refuse to rest, when they 
obey that impulse for self-ex- 
pression even to the point of saying 
ys with flowers, it is pleasant to 
“eome upon such well-behaved and 
_ considerate spooks as those who 
_ people the principal stories of Ellen 
Glasgow's “The Shadowy Third.” 
“But be it understood that Miss Glas- 
| gow refrains from adventuring de- 
* liberately into the pseudo-scientific 
-side of psychic phenomena. She 
merely adopts the device—and in her 
~ hands it becomes a highly effective 
_one—of making the dead who con- 
- tinue to live in the memory assume 
at times a visual form. Miss Glas- 
ow accomplishes the transition so 
smoothly, and blends the natural 
i with the unnatural! so skillfully, that 
‘her tales lack entirely the self-con- 
> sciousness and patent artificiality 
> that one invariably associates with 
the ghost story. Indeed, the at- 
mosphere and mood in ‘“‘Whispering 
Leaves,’’ for instance, or in “The 
» Vast’’ places the reader in such a 
recefitive state of mind that he ac- 
cepts the shifting of the image from 
| the mental membrane to the retina 
fs nothing glaringly untoward or 
a even very much out of the way. 
“The Shadowy Third’ possesses 
ull the well-rounded attributes of the 
Meliberate ‘‘plot’’ story. and the in- 
"terest centres upon machinations 
that are of the earth earthy rather 
than upon the ethereal visitor. 
_ “Whispering Leaves.’’ on the other 
~ hand, shows Miss Glasgow's method 
' developed to its nth power. Here 
% the natural and the unnatural ac- 
' tually seem to merge. The incident 
* has to do with an imaginative and 
| highly sensitive child. Death de- 
_ prived him in infancy of his mother’s 
} are, and death again, just before 
| the story opens, took from him the 
"negro “mammy’’ who had filled suc- 
/ cessfully the mothér’s place. But 
y -#0 potent is the memory of the old 
) egress in the lad's mind that it is to 
_Khiim as if she really lived, and he 
is », feels at all times conscious of her 
"> continved care and solicitude. The 
tale culminates in the assumption 
that this continued satchfulness 
fvom beyond actually saves the boy's 
life. Proof of the method's success 
lies in the reader’s ready reaction, 
“Well, why not?" 
Not all of Miss Glasgow's stories, 





~proceed: to do its best to solve, the 
final problem, whether or not, in 

my circumstances, the saving of a 
human life may become positively 
onl Another, “Jordan's End,” 
a to do with the attitude toward 
‘ rited insanity. But all have at 
teast one point in common. They 
‘deal with life at great moments. 
a Miss * Glasgow's characters 
is no even tenor. They have 

D life as calm and unworried mem- 

of society. Whether they are 

obwy thirds'’ who Rave carried 

> the next world the traits and 
that have got the better of 

in this, and are obliged to 

them off somewhere," 


| placed in the beginning, 
| cleverly shifted from hero to heroine 


st that has caught them, | 
their life’s spark burns before us| 
always at white heat. “The Shad- ! 
owy Third’’ remains in the meinery | 
as a collection of “high moments.” | 


MORE LIVES THAN ONE 

MORE LIVES THAN ONE. By Caro- | 
4 Wel 41 pp New York: 
oni & Liveright. #2. 


HE suggestion that a good mys- 
T tery may be used to enliven so- 

cial criticism might be of im- 
mense value to certain writers; it is 
not quite so clear that social criti- 
cism does not deaden good mystery. 
However, in about thirty pages. Miss 
Wells gives over the business of con- 
demning wives who play bridge for 
money. ‘‘conventional’’ mothers-in- 
law, artists who are not primarily 
interested in art; and then the plot 
begins to move with some consist- 
ency through its Greenwich Village 
atmospheres. There are occasional 
relapses, but in an almost slender. 





story which fills a book they may be | 


necessary. H 

The essential conditions are nicely 
fulfilled: guilt for murder is clearly 
and then 


until it returns to the proper mis- 
creant in the end. There are few 
thrills and there is practically no 
horror, but there are suspense and 
complication. An almost novel use 
of mistaken identity comes in ef- 
fectively; the stock tricks which are 
sometimes used do not jar. 

The detective, who is not intro- 
duced until late in the game, is 
somewhat disappointing. A real de- 
tective, now, should be either some 
one with a buckled cap who makes 
minute examinations by magnifying 
glass and finds his solution through 
the affinity of the villain for a brand 
of toothpaste; or else a suave gentle- 
man who gives a casual glance at 
the situation and explains it all 
while discussing Chinese philosophy 
with his assistant. Lorrimer Lane 
is entirely without color or interest; 
he is introduced because of the time- 
worn platitude that the authorities 
are invariably stupid. Hutchins, the 
police detective, is excellent until be- 
trayed by the author into impossibly 
foolish blunders. 

There are not many loose ends, al- 
though it is difficult to say just why 
no effort is made to find the owners 
of a pair of blood-stained Parisian 
gloves before the end of the story. 
Otherwise the game is faithfully 
played. The actual plot, which-after 
all is the main thing about a detec- 
tive story, is a finely constructed pat- 
tern which unravels very smoothly. 


| 

——__— | 
THE CONQUERED | 
| 

| 





THE CONQUERED. By Naomi Mitch- 
— . New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
RS. MITCHISON has found a 
new field for historical fiction, | 
one that affords a picturesque | 
background for its setting and heroic 
deeds for its incidents. For she has 
gone back to the wars of Caesar in 
Gaitia and found her hero among the 
freedom-loving Gauls of the coast 
tribes. Her story runs through a dec- 
ade or more of the last century be- 
fore Christ and most of its action 
takes place in the region of the tribe - 
of the Veneti, in later wys to be 
called Brittany, although now and 
then it moves to Rome, or wanders 
to other parts of Gaul, or to the 
British Isles. Among its characters 
is the chieftain Vercingetorix, whose 
influence is important in the de- 
velopment of the plot, although the 
reader sees very little of him in 
person. 

The hero is Meromic, son of the 
chief of the Veneti, Kormiac the 
Wolf. But of almost equa! conse- 
quence in the development of the 
story is Titus Veturius Barrus, 
grandson and heir of a wealthy 
Roman land owner, educated, a lover 
of books, who goes to the wars in 
Gaul and becomes one of Caesar's 
important officers. It happens that 
he is taken captive by the Veneti and 
during his captivity sees Meromic, 
the young barbarian. who is of his 
own age. But he soon escapes and / 
later on Meromic becomes a captive,- 
is taken to Rome to be sold as a 
slave and is bought by Titus’s-grand- 
father. About to be killed by tor- 
ture, he is saved by Titus and taken 











UTNAM 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 








We announce the 5 
publication of the , % 


first volume of 


Edited by 


J. A. Hammerton | - 


F: 
‘The most interesting discoveries | 4 


of antiquarian glories in all parts 


the world comprise this sumptuous | @ 
It is arother plain story. | % 
simply told, of the amazing i iis | os 


new work. 


ments of past generations. It illus- 


trates and describes the egg 


palaces, temples, monuments and 
works of art which have never been 
approached in beauty and in skill. 


Through this work the wonders of 5 


the past are spread before you, so that 
you too may 
stories, understand them and appre- 


ciate them. Over thirty distinguished z 


Prof. 
ym. M. Remeoy, | 
Prof. L. 


| authorities, includin 
Savce of Oxford, Sir 
Prof. Flinders Petrie, 


laborated in making this work abso- 
lutely authentic, thrillingly interesting 
and constantly instructive. The set 
will be complete in four volumes. The 
first volume, now on sale everywhere, 
contains 550 pages and about 

illustrations, of which 24 are color 
plates. 5.00 per volume. 


. 7 * 


Heywood Broun 


whose newspaper stories 
of the World’s 
Series rank as the finest 
thelr kind, does an 
even better’ job in his new 
novel 


recent 


of 


een 


THE SUN FIELD 


He tells a story, first and foremost, 
It deals largely with the courtship and 
marriage of a star baseball player and 
an advanced thinker. The problem 
which arises is handled deftly, skill- 
fully, sympathetically, and the reader 


cannot help but warm to the real hu-| § 


man people who move through the 
pages. ou do not have to heea 


baseball fan to get solid enjoyment . 
$2.00 


from this diverting novel. 


Fizz Fizz 
Philip Guedala 


We borrow the 
headline from the 
New York Herald, 
but only to em- 
phasize the char- 
acteristics beside 
Fizz which distingu- 
ish Mr. Guedal- 
la’s latest book. 


MASTERS AND MEN 


It does fizz, most assuredly. But, 
beneath the fizz,"and the cause of it, 
is the series of brilliant, —eparkling 
sketches of peoples and places of more 
or less note. ere is magic in his 
pen. $2.50 


Epochal Outlines 
The Outline of Literature 


ohn Drinkwater’s story of the at 
ks of all ages, and their aut 

Elaborately illustrated. In three vol- 

umes. $4.50 each 


The Outline of Art 


Sir William Orpen’s history of the 
development of Art, profusely illus- 
trated. ,In two volumes. $4.50 each 


The Outline of Science 


J. Arthur Thomson's tremendously 
pular work. 800 illustrations. In 
ber volumes. $4.50 each 





into his service. 
The basic theme of the story is 





or | 


( Continued on on Page 19) 


The Outline of Humor 


Carolyn Wells’ —, of the story 
$5.00 
G. P. P, 


concerned with the curious triend- | of the world’s humor. 


know them and their e 


Myres, and’ Arthur Weigall have col- ‘. 


1923 





McBRIDE BOOKS FOR AUTUMN 


THE HIGH 


PLACE 


A Comedy of Disenchantment 
by JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


Mr. Cabell's new book is a romance of that Poictesme through which 3 
Jurgen wandered swaggering and over @hich Gray Manuel] once ruled 

Like Jurgen it is an ironic fantasy: «a book in which are mingled beauty & 
and wit and biting satire. Ready October 30. First edition limited 
to 2,900 copies with illustrations by Frank C. Pape. vc. $7.50 net. 2 
Postage extra. Subsequent editions unillustrated. $2.50 net. 3 


Postage etre. ° THE PUPPET 
MASTER 


by Robert Nathan 


The author of Autumn and Youth Grows Ola hes here & 
. told the story of some puppets and a few human be- 
ings who played destiny t them tt is « book of 
quiet gatety and. wisdom, and. we believe. one of the 
mort distinguished contributions 
American literature. $1.75 net. 


temo 


ty contemporary 


Postage extra 


ASHES OF 
VENGEANCE 


by H. B. Somerville 


To Vrieac, head of one of the proudest houses of 4 
old. France, came x demand for the sacrifice of that & 
which was greater than love. A woman was to die § 
and only one map could save her—Vrieac’s most bit- 3 
ter.enemy. ‘The story of the bargain made between & 
the two men and of what followed after is told in & 
this stirring romance. $2 net. Postage extra. 


A revised edition of Mr 
Cabell’s first novel 
with introduction 
Bjorkman. 

Postage ex- 


of these times by the 
— of The Street 
De- 


Thousand 
ones $2 net. Postage 
extra. 


THOSE WHO 


RETURN 
by Maurice Level 


A transiation of M. 
Level's masterpiece of 
horror, L’Ombre. $2 
net. Postage extra 
BARNABE AND 
HIS WHALE 

by Rene Thevenin 
A tale of improbabie 
adventures. Translated 
by Ben Ray Redman. 
$2 net. Postage extra. 


TWO VAGABONDS IN SPAIN 
by Jan and Corea Cordon ; 
A captivating book. The adventures of wha — 


tigts in Spain, illustrated by themselves. 
net. Postage extra. 


RANDOM STUDIES IN THE 
ROMANTIC CHAOS 
by F. A. Waterhouse 


Studies in the art of music and the art of war, the 
work of Kipling and O. Henry and a variety of other 
subjects including A Short History of the Philistine. 
$2.50 net. Postage extra. 


THE GREAT WHITE SOUTH 
by Herbert C. Ponting : 
New and cheaper edition. $3.09 net. 


PICTURE TOWNS OF 
EUROPE 


by A. B. Osborne 


A book af Old World cities 
Postage extra 


Miustrated. $2.50 net. & 


& 


BODY OF THIS 
DEATH 

by Louise Bogan 
MASQUERADE 


two gifted young § 
Americans. Each $1.50 % 
net. Postage extra 


Postage extra. 
At All Bookstores. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
Publishers, New Y ork. 





Studies in Classic 
American Literature 
By D. H. Lawrence 


S. Morgan-Powell in prone Star—“The whole book 


is so stimulating, so ‘ocative, so instinct with in- 
cisive thought and perturbing criticism that its pages 
seem wei wi terial. for a hundred fierce 
debates.” - 8vo. $3.00 
THOMAS SELTZER, 5 West 50th St, NEW YORK. 











By GARET GARRETT | 


Author of “The Driver.” The 


Cinder Buggy 


A dramatic story of stark passion and at the same time 

a romance of a vital episode in American business. 
On sale at any bookstore, $2.00, postage extra. 

P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Filth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Wandering In 4 China 


By Harry A. Franck 


ANY new travel book by “the prince of vagabonds” is a 

literary event. But never before has Mr. Franck used to 

better advantage his unique travel experience and his gift of 

getting on paper strange peoples and significant places as they 

——t are than in his just published “Wandering In Northera 
ina 


It is the first fruit of a two-year period of living in and 
adventuring through the lands of the fascinating Chinese, 
including their old province Korea. In “Wandering In Northern 
China” Mr. Franck places before the reader present-day Korea, 
Manchuria, Red Mongolia and, generally speaking, the northern 


Author of “A Vagabond Journey Around the 
World,” “Working North From Patagonia,” etc. 


section of China proper. And at the same time he records the 
enthralling narrative of his many adventures. The book has 
humor, pictures of the vast lands and varied peoples that bite 
into the memory, a sketch of Chinese history, little stories by 
the way that touch the sympathies of the reader. 

Mr. Franck is incapable of sentimentalizing or romanticis- 
ing : people or a place; he can write only what lie sees as the 
truth. 

“Wandering In Northern China’ is a handsome octavo 
volume of over 500 pages with nearly 200 illustrations from 
photographs taken by the author. [Price $5.00.| 





Brilliant New Novels. 


FOMBOMBO 
By T. S. Stribling. 
N absorbing story set in South America, 2 An the author of 


“Birthright. ” An amusing hero; an adorable heroine; 
satire with a razor edge; nzrrative with an irresistible sweep. 


[$1.90] 
THE BLACK PARROT 
By Harry Hervey 
(THE Golden Chersonese, that romantic country between 
Meleya and Indo-Chine,, where anything might happen and 


everything does, is the scene of this swiftly moving novel of 
adventure. [$1.90] 


CHANGELING: AND OTHER STORIES 
By Donn Byrne 
Af FULL-SIZED book of stories containing some of the best 


fiction ever written by the famous euthor of “Messer 
Merco Polo” and “The Wind Bloweth.” [$2.00] 





By John T. Mcintyre 


“ITHE best see. by an American in 2 month o’ Sundays, 
seys Relph D. Paine. —.‘‘Reminds one of Rafael Sekai 
at his best,” says The San Francieco Journal. [$1.90] 


BRASS COMMANDMENTS 


Charles Alden Seltzer Agger 
ena wSeliaer’s pullineen * 


IHE American frontier in 2 
peopled by memorable charac’ 
and book, fe cheracers. | Mr. Sellers publishers, 
[$1.90] 


._ both magazine and 
THE MAN FROM PAINTED POST 
By Joseph B. Ames 


Biography, Travel, Etc. 


WE EXPLORE THE GREAT LAKES 
By Webb Waldron 


AN utterly delightful record of the adventures of sage well- 
known author and his gifted artist wife wanderi 
~~ — our great unsalted sees. Illustrated by 

aldron. > 


MEN, MAIDENS AND MANTILLAS 
By Stella Burke May 
AN illuminati Latin-American travel book, not about 


scenery, mostly about people, especially about the Latin- 
American. woman. Illustrated. [$3.50] 


THE LOST KINGDOM OF BURGUNDY 

By Robert J. Casey 

A GAY, jolly traveler in the land of the troubadours. His 
information is ample but unconventional; his style is scandal- 

ously entertaining. Illustrated. {$4.00} 


HILL-TOWNS OF THE PYRENEES 

By Amy and Thornton Oakley. 

AGIFTED writer and a famous illustrator collaborated to 
produce this weep and fescinating record of their travel 

adventures from the city of Perpignan, on the en 

ean, to the Biscay seme of the Atlantic among the tr 00) 

Basque people. Superbly illustrated. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF FABRE 

By Percy F. Bicknell 

A BEAUTIFUL biography of Jean-Henri Fabre, one of the 
world’s most important scientists and most lovable person- 

Illustrated. [$2.50] 





Hon P. 


($3.50) 











alities. 
EUROPE SINCE 1918 





A COWBOY with a land- hunger and love for an alluring girl; 
sidan ani 2. swerm of despere.te enemies; 2ided by 2. hard- 
-shooting old ranchwomen. {$1.75} 


a YELLOW SEVEN 
By Edmund Snell 


BORNEO is the scene; the chief characters are an English Secret 
Service man, a2. fiendishly sebtle Chinaman and a beautiful 
woman. An enthralling novel in a colorful Far East setting. 


By Herbert Adams Gibbone 


ACLEAN, unbiased, soundly informed account of the course 
of events in Europe since the armistice. By the author of 
“The New Map of Europe,” etc. [$3.00] 


THE CLOUD THAT LIFTED 

- By Maurice Maeterlinck 

Two new plays, scheduled for presentation in America end 
England this season, by the author of “The Blue Bird,” 

“‘Monna Vanna,” etc. {Cloth, $2.00; leather, $3.00] 








[$1.90] 
VOICES 
By George J. Brenu 
AS where bl story with 2 brand new slant, ay the 
The action takes place within forty- 
0 record gue eo pnna ais fr to the limit with exciting 
events. $1.75} 


UNCLE JAMES’ SHOES 
By Samuel C. and Doris Webster 





THE RUSSIAN SOVIET REPUBLIC 

By E. A. Ross 

THE. third volume in. the author’s brilliant trilogy on Russia. 
This volume and Mr. Ross’s “Russia in Upheaval” and “The 

Ruseizn Bolshevik Revolution” cover thet tremendous move- 

ment that unseated the Czar and has brought Russia to its 

present condition. _  Ilustrated. [$3.00] 


FREEDOM AND THE COLLEGE 
By Alexander Meiklejohn 


ACOLLECTION of the most significant recent ys_end 
addresses of the former president of Amherst college. ‘si .75] 
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CENTURION, an illustrated monthly periodical of magazine 


Rete end Game sheet ent eens eee 
Address The Coutery Cn, 


from our new 
charge to anyone requesting it 
New York , 
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From listening, he came to watch- 
ing; first the form and color, and 
then the individual movements and 
personality of these birds, which he 
had so happily rediscovere], began 
to write themselves among his mind 
images, always with the same ele- 
ment of joy. ; 

Eager observation soon showed 
him that there were far more kinds 
of birds than he had at first im- 
agined, and of far more varied form 
and color and personal manner. 
Then he realized that, while the un- 
aided eye shows much, still more 
might perchance be discovered with 
the help of a good glass; and, un- 
earthing a forgotten race-glass, he 
was soon fairly launched as a bird 
student, still confining himself 
almost wholly to the same country 
place on Long Island. . 

Personal sympathy with the birds, 
personal relations, sometimes ripen- 
ing into friendship, with the less shy 
and more confiding birds tollowed, 
especially with those whose taste in 
viands was easily met. And we 
have many intimate incidents, well 
illustrated by snapshots which give 
the book its main substance. 

Then came a wish to know more 
of birds, a wish fulfilled by reading, 
and to this succeeded a warm wave 
of larger sympathy, not limited, to 
the birds of his own lawns and trees, 
his personal friends, but going out 
to the whole world of birds, many 
of which have fared hardly at the 
hands of mankind. A sympathy not 
sterile, but leading to an enthusiastic 
participation in the many ‘move- 
. ments for the safeguarding of our 
birds, which have already accom- 
plished much, and which will do 
much more. 

Then came the inspiration which 
led to the writing of this book. 
There must be others, and many, 
who, while they know and care 
nothing about birds as yet, neverthe- 
less have it in them both to know 
and to care. To them this book, 
with its message of effective sym- 
pathy, is addressed; and for them 
the author has gathered together 
such facts regarding the habits of 
birds, their distribution and migra- 
tions, as he himself found most in- 
teresting. -And, finally, he added a 
general description and a colored 
plate of each of fifty birds, which 
any one with eyes and ears may rea- 
sonably hope to identify ia his first 
Spring of bird study. 

Effective sympathy, rather than 
complete information, is Mr. laim- 
beer’s aim, and his book seems well 
planned to accomplish just what be 
has had in mind to do. A quotation 
wil) illustrate this quality of sym- 
pathy: 

The most friendly of all the birds 
on our visiting list was a Towhee, 
and while there is no way of de- 
termining it by conclusive proof, ~ 
I am satisfied that he returned to 
us in the Spring of each year, for. 
in the second year, on the day of 
our arrival in April, in answer to 
the call of Mrs. Laimbeer, who 
stood in the roadway a few feet 
from the house, he emerged from 
the woods about ten feet away and 
flew up on her outstretched hand, 
where he found a few cornbread 
crumbs for which he had the year 
before shown a great fondness. 
* * *, He returned to us three 
Summers, spending in all four 
Summers at our house. 


The book has its obvious limita- 
tions. Though the author’s house is 
on the shore, we believe at Port 
Jefferson, he has almost nothing to 
say of the shore and sea birds, 
waders, ducks, gulls and so on, which 
have. their definite appeal. Birds 
seen in Prospect Park are named cn 
pages 134 to 138; the actual list is 
twice_as long. The question, how 
many years birds“live, which Mr. 
Laimbeer considers unanswerable, is 
really in process of being answered 
through the practice of bird-band- 
ing. 

The index leaves a good deal to 
be desired. We looked through it, 
to see how many of the Long Island 
birds Mr. Laimbeer described; we 
were startled to find such birds as 
Audubon's warbler, the black-headed 
grosbeak and the golden-crowned 
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RUFUS 


by GRACE 
S. RICHMOND 

The oN of Nancy, 
young and adorable war 
widow, ‘who cures and 
conquers her unwilling 
cripple-hero, Dr. Lynn 
Bruce. “In regard to 
the lovable characteriza- 
tion and the pleasant, 
readable style, the story 
will bear favorable com- 
arison with even The 
wenty-fourth of June.’ 
—-osten Herald. 

‘$1.90 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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By Paul Morand 


TRANSLATION of 
Ouvert la -Nuit, France’s 
most sensational literary suc- 
cess in a decade. “Of the 
French writers of the post- 
war period none has inter- 
preted with keener wit or 
more subtle insight the tran- 
i s of his genera- 
Morris in the 

International Bovk Review. 


$2.00 
THOMAS SELTZER, N, Y. 
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By Temple Bailey 
“THE CLEAN BOOK” 
At All Bookstores $2.00 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
Philadelphia 
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Jewell Bothwell Tull 
A Novel of Happiness 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES, $1.75 
Publishers — REILLY & LEE— Chicage 














sparrow, all Western birds, included 
The explanation is simple. These 
Western birds, and many more, are 


which frequent various fruit-bearing 
-bushes, published by the Department 
of Agriculture and incorporated by 
Mr. Laimbeer in his book.” But there 
are other real errors in the index, 
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Just Published 





The Short Stories 
of Robert Louis 


Stevenson. 


This is the. first complete 


collection .in one volume. 
Each story is preceded by an 
editorial note setting forth 
the circumstances under 
which the story was written 
and giving comments by the 
author on its character and 
purpose. ‘$2.50 


Poems by R. L. S.: 
A Selection 


Among these poems are the 
best-loved verses. 1.00 


By MICHAEL PUPIN 


From Immigrant to 
’ Inventor 





The story of this great scien- 
tist, who ran away at fifteen 
from his life as a herdsboy in 
Serbia, is a true story of 
Americanization seldom 
equalled. This autobiography 
has all the narrative interest 
of a story of adventure. 
Tlustrated. 


By WALTER DA MROSCH 
My Musical Life 


The recollections of perhaps 
the best known figure in the 
musical world of America, 
one of the most delightful and 
illuminating memoirs that 
has been published in our 
generation. Illustrated. $4.00 





MANKIND 
AT THE 
CROSSROADS 








By PROF. E. M. EAST 


The author was for- 
merly Acting Chief of 
the Statistics Division 
of the United States 
Food Administration. 
He believes that man- 
kind’s present course 
will bring the world to 
the verge of starvation 
in a century. 


With maps $3.50 
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1A New Novel by 
PETER B. KYNE 
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| NEVER 


| A Romance of California 
and the South Seas 


HE seemed hardly more than a child, 
this exotic little South Sea queen. 
But when she kissed Dan Pritchard she 
was all woman... vibrant... seductive! 
@ Maisie Morrison, exquisite American 
beauty, could have put her soul into such 
a kiss too, but aristocratic breeding and 
pride stood inher way. @ Maisie soothed 
Pritchard’s senses . . . Tameathrewthem 
into wild tumult. @ Peter Kyne again ~ 
fathoms the human heart as he tells this 
magic story of a restless man’s search 
for a perfect love-life. 


Never the Twain Shall Meet 


is as stirring as Kindred of the Dust as thrilling as The 
Pride of Palomar, -AND us clean as the mountain ald: 


Get Your Copy Today—At all Bookstores, $2.00 


* C EC n- Daal ; spud ear ia tratia’ 
Publishers @Smopolitan Book GrporatiGa New Yor 


By D. H. Lawrence aa 


Y. TIMES-—“There is much full, rich beauty in Kangaroo. 
pt ‘» There is not a paragraph that is not luminously provo- 
cative.” 

: a Stallings in N. Y. World—‘“‘A story of tremendous 
vitality.” : 
Times—‘‘He has never been more of an artist in 
vision and in word. -A fine book, masterful, challenging.” 
ime—“The best novel Mr. Lawrence has written since The 
-Rainbow. The prose is often of extraordinary beauty.” 
Herbert J. Seligman in N. Y. ne ne and 
2.00 


glamorouusly written.” 


Thomas Seltzer, 5 W. 50th St., New York 











THE PIONEER WEST: 
Narratives of the Westward March of Empire 


Selected and Edited by 
JOSEPH LEWIS FRENCH 
With a foreword by Hamlin Garland 





With four illustrations in full color 
$2.50 at all Booksellers 


Boston LITTLE,BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 
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F satest Works! 
of Fiction 








ADY ERTISKMENT. 


“A pv ERTISEM ENT. 


“A fine and stalwart achievement and nothing more honestly told and. devised has been 
seen hereabouts this season.” — Heywood Broun. 


* very real barbarian, -and he enlists 


( Continued from Fage 16) 


ship that springs up between these 
two, master and servant, educated 
patrician. Roman and honored officer 
éf. the army and half-wild barbarian 
with the sound of forests and sea 
waves ever in hix heart and the in- 
born spirit of the Druids in his blood. 
The way in which this friendship is 
born and develops and the course it 
‘takes form the springs of much of 
the action of the plot and add much 
interest to the story. There is real 
literary achievement in the portrayal 
of Meromic. The author's success 
with her hero is all the more notable 
because it is always a difficult and 
doubtful matter for a child of civil. 
ization to attempt to portray under- 
standingly and convincingly charac- 
ter that is the outgrowth of so dif- 
ferent a life and heredity. But Mrs. 
Mitchison makes real and convincing 
hoth his barbarian and his racial 
heritage. Throughout hé is the child 
vf his birth and breeding, given to 
outbursts of justified wrath, to quests 
of vengeance, to love of freedom. to 


sudden impulses, with a strain of | 


mysticism likely to manifest itself at 
any moment. He stands out through 
the story, a very real person and a 


the reader’s interest and sympathy 
at the beginning and holds them to 
the end. 

Mrs. Mitchison’s stage is crowded 
with people of great variety—army 
officers and soldiers, Roman citizens 
and slaves of many nationalities, 
barbarian chiefs from the more civil- 
ized south of Gaul as well as from 
the ruder north and from Britain, 
their followers, the women of both 
Roman and barbarian households. 
There are heroic incidents, brave and 
daring deeds, acts of cruelty and of 
kindness—all that contrast needed 
for effective fiction. And out of this 
material the author has made an in- 
teresting story against a_ colorful 
background, a background that in 
its essentials seems as accurately as 
it is graphically pictured. True, she 
frequently forgets in the conversa- 
tion of her people, especially in their 
expletives, that they are not modern 
Britons. The result is an often jar- 
ring note that seems the more re- 
grettable because of the care and the 
excellence with which otherwise she 
has recreated the time and the acene. 


Lord Charnwood’s 
Roosevelt 


( Continued from Page 3) 


he creates a quite illusory sense of 
platitude. From the creation of this 
effect Roosevéit never shrank: he 
early became confirmed in the way 
,of addressing simple hearers in « 
simple, straightforward fashion, and 
possibly he carried the method into 
fields where a mode of expression 
more -tempered and less naff would 
have been better relished. 
Roosevelt's attitude toward the 
war pies the closi pages. In 
the antagonism between Roosevelt 
and Wilson the author is all for the 
former. In his eyes Wlison’s ‘sin- 
cular and powerful figure appears 
an evil figure, which it may be right 
to pity but cannot be right to ad- 
miré.” Roosevelt, as a public man, 
found himself allowed to do nothing 
worthy except to reiterate warnings 
and protests, after the President. 
had refused him permission to raise 
and equip a division of volunteers 
for in France. However, 
the i arto e that would have 





“Men have fought as stoutly as 
he,” says Lord Charnwood in a sum- 
ming-up, “and more wiseiy—seldom 

And 
“The work which he passed 


Wallace ‘Tratw S 


Novel of San Francisco and New. York 


International Book Review 
Sympathetic yet candid studies of human nature at best and at 
worst. , ene dramatic story. . .. A sort of story we see in 
life around us. - Epigrammatically effective and philosophically 
true. —Julian Street. 

New York Times 
Thoroughly an American story . . . far and away above the 
average run . . . descriptive writing which astonishes . . . whole- 
some throughout . . ¢ response it evokes is genuinely human. 

New York Herald 
Good because it is a fine transcript from life, good because it is 
honest, good because it is an excellent story.—Charles G. Norris, 

New York Evening Post Literary Review 
An admirable piece of work . . . quite out of the commonplace. 

New York Tribune : —H. L. Pangborn 
A greater book than 95 per cent of current literature; it is easy 
to read and entertaining; hard to lay aside unfinished. 

New York World —Fletcher Allen. 
This tale of marriage is altogether convincing in its sincere 
honesty. —Heywood Broun. 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
One of the most significant fiction books of the season, 

Boston Heraid 
Mr. Irwin writes with an understanding of human values, with 
an insight into the workings of human hearts, with a sympathetic 
appreciation of the frailties of mere man and of the wonderful 
heights to which woman’s love can climb. 

Springfield Union 
A story of fine merit . . . one of the worthwhile books of the 
year... intensely human. 

Philadelphia North American 
Profoundly human . . . one of the notable novels of this fall. 

Philadelphia Public. Ledger 
Not a story... . a slice out of life. 

Philadelphia Evening Ledger 
Real because the people in it are real. 

Louisville Courier-Journal 
He has put red blood instead of ink into the veins of his people. 

Illinois State Journal 
A big novel for which we prophesy a- deserved place among 
the best sellers. 


Cleveland Pisin Dealer 
A splendid work . . . convinces the reader of its essential truth 
..» remarkable understanding . . . still more remarkable exposi- 
tion of reality. 


Columbus Dispatch 
The most entertaining and possibly the best book we have 
read in a couple of years. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
A decent, clean, unsentimental book . . . the interest never flags. 


; _— ue Telegraph-Herald 


ing better in character drawing since “Babbitt.” 
San Francisco Bulletin 
You will like this book. It is an inspiring story. 
The Argonaut 
A page from the life of a man. 


5th Printing 


“Superior to ‘If 
Winter Comes’ ” 
—Columbus Dispatch 


“So good that it 
at once places 
him among the 
‘better few’ .” 
—John V. A. Weaver 


“It is one of the 
most vigorous, 
competent, in-. 
teresting and 
on-the-level 
achievements 
of this genera- 
tion’s American 
fiction.” 

--Percy Hammond 


“He may write 
a better book; he 


will never write . 


a truer one.” 
—Chas. G. Norris 


ew Tyler’s Wives 


=Lew Tyler’s Wives 


|$2.00 at al booksellers G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers 


New York 
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. tion on its outdoor stage during the 


“Mrs. V. M. 


the first volume of ‘‘Wonders of the 


| month, tells the tragic story of Jeze- 


_ hovel ever published. 


_ British campaigns in. Arabia 
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Books and Authors 


vember on a lecture tour 

which will keep him busy un- 

till early in 1924. His new 
novel, “Young Felix,”’ will be pub- 
lished immediately by Doran. In a 
letter to his publisher Mr. Swinner- 
ton says of this book: 


Some passages in the early chap- 
ters are autobiographical, as also 
is the last scene of all. I don’t 
want to stress the autobiograph- 
ical note, as this is bound to be 
enlarged on by reviewers and will 
give a wrong impression of the 
book. The aim I had was to write 
a chronicle novel, about serious 
and things, and squalid as 
well (as the mixture often is in 
life), but lightened by the rather 
buoyant personality of the central 
character and the variety of per- 
sons wera in and out of the 
book. I wanted the book to have 
the air of life, but also of happy 
life intermingled with the disas- 
jters, or seeming disasters, that 
mold character. I can’t tell if I 
«have succeeded, but that was the 


ANK SWINNERTON comes 
to the United States in No- 


Two other Swinnerton books, crit- 
ical studies of R. L. Stevenson 
and George Gissing, are on Do- 
ran’s Fall list. These were pub- 
lished in England some ten years 
ago, and the Stevenson book, in 
particular, was the subject of much 
controversy. Both these books have 
been thoroughly revised by the au- 
thor for the American edition. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. announce 
Katharine Dayton’s ‘‘Loose Leaves” 
qs “a rollicking kaleidoscope of mod- 
ern life in the United States, Eng- 
land and New Jersey.’’ That is a 
cruel slam at the sovereign State of 
New Jersey, but what else can one 
expect of Long Islanders? 


The Forest Theatre of Carmel, 
Cal., offers a prize of $100 for an 
original play suitable for presenta- 


Summer of 1924. Manuscripts must 
be in the hands of the Secretary, 
Porter, before Feb. 1, 
1924. : 


Putnams have just brought out 


Past,” edited by J. A. Hammerton, 
a book on archaeology for the gen- 
eral reader. It will be complete in 
four volumes. 


Colonel “Buffalo Bill'’’ Cody and 
General Custer are characters in 
Courtney Riley Cooper’s ‘“The Last 
Frontier,’’ a historical novel of the 
old West at the time of the building 
of the Kansas-Pacific Railway. Lit- 
tle & Brown are the publishers. 


John Masefield’s new poetic drama, 
“A King’s Daughter,” which Mac- 
millans are publishing late this 


bel, Queen of Samaria. Mr. Mase- 
field’s prose tale, “The Taking of 
Helen,” based on the story of Helen 
of Troy, was brought out recently 
in a limited autographed edition. 


Hendrik van Loon's publishers, 
Boni & Liveright, announce that his 
‘The Story of Mankind’’ is repeat- 
Ing in England the sensational suc- 
cess which it had in this cousgtry. 
“The Story of the Bible’ is to be 
brought out there also, but not until 
after its publication In America. 


What London was like in the days 
of the Romans is described by W. R. 
Lethaby in ‘“‘Londinium: Architec- 
ture and Crafts,” published by 
Messrs. Duckworth & Co. The 
author describes the various dis- 
coveries of Roman tools, pottery and 
buildings, discusses the problems of 
topography and origins of the city, 
and suggests restorations for several 
incomplete monuments. 





. Berta Ruck, whose novel, ‘The 
Dancing Star,’’ has just been pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead, says that she 
would rather swim the English 
Channel than write the best selling 





In connection with the publication 
by Boni & Liveright of the first 
American edition of Charies M. 
Doughty's ‘Travels in Arabia Des- 
erta,” it is of interest to note that 
during the war this book, which was 


then out of print, was considered 50/ pears the curious title, “Antic Hay,” 


vital to the succesa‘ul conduct of the 
and 


Mesopotamia that owners of the rare 
_yolumes were calle’i upon as a patri- 





ures. Even so, copies were so scarce 
that as a military emergency a spe- 
cial edition was being prepared when 
the war ended. In getting out the 
Present edition Boni & Liveright are 
co-operating with Jonathan Cape 
and the Medical Society of London. 


The publication of Harold Donald- 
son Eberlein’s ‘‘Manors of the Hud- 
son,’’ which Lippincott sched- 
uled for this Fall, has been post- 
poned until 1924. The book will be 
in keeping with Mr. Eberiein’s pre-- 
vious book, ‘‘Villas of Florence and 
Tuscany.”’ 





Arrangements have been made by 
Knopf forthe publication of ‘‘Orna- 
ments in Jade’’ by Arthur Machen, 
“Children of the Age’’ by Knut 
Hamsun, ‘‘At Mrs. Beam’s’’ by C. 
K. Munro, ‘‘Contemporary French 
Literature,"’ by René Lalou, and 
“The Old and New Germany”’ by 
John F. Coar. 


The fourth volume of Frank Har- 
ris’s “Contemporary Portraits” is an- 
nounced for early publication by 
Brentano’s. Richard Wagner, Leon- 
ard Merrick, Matisse, Turgenief, 
Charlie Chaplin and Senator La Fol- 
lette are among the celebrities dis- 
cussed in it. 

Miss Alice Moore, who' has been 
living in Peking, China, for the last 
five or six years, and who is an 
enthusiast over Chinese cooking, has 
written a book of “Chinese: Recipes”’ 
in the form of letters from herself to 
Ethel Moore Rook. The book is 
announced for publication early in 
November by Doubleday Page. 


a0 


Dr. L. Emmett Holt, author of 
that standard guide, *‘The Care and 
Feeding of Children’’ (Appleton), is 
on his way to China, where he will 
remain for a year doing medical re- 
search work in the interests of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Dr. Holt 
landed in Japan two days after the 
earthquake. 


A little known region of America 
is described in Charles Frederick 
Stansbury’s posthumous work, 
“Lake of the Great Dismal,” an- 
nounced for late October by Lieber 
& Lewis. The book is fully illus- 
trated and contains an introduction 
by Don Marquis and a frontispiece 
by Césare. 


Heinemann of London has secured 
from Boni & Liveright the English 
rights for Ben’ Hecht’s novel, *‘The 
Florentine Dagger.’’ 


A new three-volume set of Sara 
Teasdale’s poems, bound in leather, 
has just been published by Macmil- 
lan. It includes “Flame and Shad- 
ow,”’ ‘“‘Rivers to the Sea” and 
**Love Songs.” It will be remem- 
bered that ‘‘Love Songs’’ won the 
$500 prize offered by Columbia Uni- 
versity for the best book of poems 
by an American published during 
the year. 


In ‘Shakespearean ,Music in the 
Plays and Early Operas,’’ recently 
brought out by Duttons,. Sir Fred- 
erick Bridge discusses the original 
music that formed part of the ear- 
jiest presentations of Shakespeare's 
plays and the music that was writ- 
ten for them later on in the seven- 
teenth century. The author, who is 
emeritus organist of Westminster 
Abbey, King Edward Professor. of 
Music in the University of London 
and Gresham Professor of Music, 
has devoted much study to the mu- 
sic of Shakespeare’s day and to ob- 
taining correct versions of the vocal 
and instrumental music for which 
provision is made in nearly all of 
Shakespeare's plays. 


Frank Tannenbaum is on his way 
to Mexico to gather material for a 
series of articles for the Century 
Magazine. A collection of his re- 
cent essays, under the title of ‘‘The 
Darker South,’’ will be published by 
Putnams in the Spring. They are 
studies, based on personal investiga- 
tion, of prisons in the South, the 
Ku Klux Klan and other problems 
peculiar to the South. 


Aldous Huxley’s new novel, which 
Doran will publish in November, 


taken. from two lines in Marlowe: 
My men, like satyrs, grazing on 
’ the la 


wns, 
Shall with their goat-feet dance 





otic duty to contcibute their treas- 





Papini’s 
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Translated 
Dorothy C€ wonfteld. 


The most popular book 
of non-fiction in America 
“A titanic performance, 
of an intellectual giant.” 
—Presbyterian Magazine. 
“One of the masterpieces of all 


the work 


An exciting new novel of clipper ships and China trade 


THE MIDDLE PASSAGE 
by Daniel Chase 


. all life ts really a Middle Passage, a dark flight between two shores . 


"The aura of romance that lurked around: the old clipper ships cia 
plying their trade from New England to the Orient, Mr. Chas: has 
caught and glorified in this novel. There is‘ the sureness of parasing 
and a subtlety of description which show the touch of a master in this 
story of Léda ‘Prentiss, beloved by Eben Pinneo, the young captain, 
and Alexander Jardine, the rich ship owner. $2.00 


Seven short stories 
UNCANNY STORIES 
by May Sinclair 


She has never shown greater 
dramatic power than in some of 


A new novel 


by Helen R. Hull 
A delightfully constructed analysis 
of the greatest problem of men 
these unholy stories, and the 


and women and children today. curious knowingness that under: 
It is refreshing because it is 1 “ 
neither bitter nor one-sided.— = # agggBe omen oe "York 


New York Herald, $2.00 $2.50. 
“Songs of lovers, of children and of the illimitable out-of-doors.” 


THE ANCIENT BEAUTIFUL THINGS 
- by Fannie Stearns Davis 


It is refreshing to come upon Ak woe who sings from the fountain- 
head of pure joy. that is Fannie Stearns Davis it means 
that per ag seg and beautiful is is added to the world’s 


treasury.— 
New York Time 


$1.00 


. 


Masefield in a delightful prose version of the Trujan legend. 
THE TAKING OF HELEN by John Masefield 


id—and Mr. field ee nares — ont oa 
have successfully accomplish this unusual] task 
retell the story of Helen of Troy in cuuaie. lucid prose, coehene te forth 
nally into ee descant, and the result refreshing and en- 
chanting beyond measure. 
Limited and autographed. Probable Price $3.50 


A beautiful new edition of eight volumes bound in limp leather. 
POEMS by John Masefield 


This edition in pocket size contains the per ye books: Salt-Water 
Poems and Ballads; The Everlasting Mercy and the Widow in the Bye 
Street; The Dauber and bal Duffodil Fields: Philip the King; Good 
Friday and Lollingdon Downs; Reynard the 1e Fox; Enslaved and Other 
Poems ; Right Royal; King Cole + The D 

8 vols. heater. Probable Price $12.00 


At all bookstores 





literature.”—Chicago Tribune, 

“The best, the most complete, the 
most lovingly minute, the most 
vigorous and colorful account of the 
Nazarene’s career, outside the four 
gospels."—The Ohicago Post. 

“The outburst of a prophetic soul.” 


—The Boston Tranacript. 
Price of the Book, $3.50 
Bound in Morocco, $10.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
a=== 383 Madison Ave., New York" 














ELLEN 


‘GLASGOW’S 
The SHADOWY THIRD 


Seven uncanny tales dealing 
- with the powers that arise 

from that imagined rea'm 

lying between the natural 


and unnatural. Each tale 
has the thrill of the super- 
natural, yet such is the art 
of the writer that each 
seems rational to almost 
anyone’s life. \ 
At bookstores, $2.00 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 























BEASTS, 
MEN AND 
GODS 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. 
_ Do not miss reading it. 
All bookstores, $3; postage extra [/ 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Av., N. Y. 





the antic hay. 























Grow Rich| 


By JACK KAHANE 


Here * a novel of Parisian life, blithe 
as an April breeze keen as the 


and 
sharp blasts of January. 
wit, if you love humor, love 
Paris—LAUGH AND GROW RICH is 


bg ae wee 


for you. tt, in the New 
York Herald, says: “It has real individ- 
uality—-genuinely entertaining.” 


At all Bookstores $2.00 


BRENTANO’S 


Publishers 
IRENE TARO 
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st ES ADVERTISEMENTS. ou ADVERTISEMENTS. 


oe 
WOMRATH S BOOK deserves the attention of those seeking the best in American and foreign literature. 


BARGAIN ~ It includes works by men who will be famous as well “a those eee have “arrived”; 
: * among the latter are: Sherwood Anderson, Maha*ma Gandhi, Gerhart Hauptmann, 
Bargain Cotalogs ceteatieatha @eamerne asus David Pinski, Arthur Ransome, Romain Rolland, and Thorstein Veblen. 


Se ae eee ¢ A complete list will be sent on request. These works of fiction are ready: 


some of America’s most famous publishers. — Horses and Men, by Sherwood Anderson 
¥ WIT gg res es INTIMATE JOUR- 


MASTERPIBCES 0 ; \ His latest collection of stories, including the famous “I’m a Fool.” ‘This volume 
* y ° . ited to 00 SE. ‘8 . . 
son, 6 volumes, ($6. $2.75 | out of print, ($12.00)... $3.25 bei; represents the author’s gifts, as a story-teller and as a penetrating psychologist, 
PAINTERS, by LM. Bryant ius | Charles Baudoin. ($400) C+. $1.38 seers, at their best. It will make many new friends for him and will increase the devo- 
trated, ($5.00).......2...-.005 $2.45] WORKS OF G MA NT, alr tion of his old admirers. Of peculiar interest is the tribute which Mr. Anderson 
Sr eee een Soe. S- here pays to Theodore Dreiser. [$2,00) 

















~ MR. HUEBSCH’S New List 











ch a . 
ar aes w AMES OLIVER, mn, 
Hunt, illustrated, ($12.-0) 96.95 RKINGTO: BOOTH " 
NORRIS, KATHLEEN, works, 5| "ARMING Penriboas. 60)... oo 
volumes, Fabrikoid, ($9.50)..... $4.15 I 1K, ‘ORK: 12 vol- 

CHECKHOV, ANTON, WORKS, 10] umes bound in six, ($21.00)...$10.75 The H ti f S 3 
: » | MUSICAL INSTRU HISTORI- 
bound in five: large ives. | MUMICAL INSTRUMENTS HINTORE- eretic O Oana, by Gerhart Hauptmann 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH| 4: s 48 colored plates. 
PEOPLE, by J. R. Gree 














The art of this greatest German man of letters is perfectly rounded, and no brief 
description of his newest book can be adequate. To say that it is a priest’s love 
story is but to state one fact; to say that it is a cameo-like piece of craftsmanship 
is to lay undue emphasis on the execution; to say that it reduces the love stories 

of all the ages to their simple elements implies absence of spontaneity. Let it 

. rest with this: a beautsful story, beautifully told. Translated by Bayard Quinc 

FATHER DUFFY'S STORY, ($2.00) ic i$1. 56] 
PULICING THE PLAINS, by R. G 


Kk THINGS Morgan. 
S,, -1 "Lord Riddell, ($2.00) 69 

. iMustrated, ($3.30)... 81.25 : : 

SHORT HISTORY OF THE SCOTTISH YEARS OF LAWN TENNIN, 


PEOPLE, Donald MacMillan, ie a ee 
») ¥ Y 


($3.3 $1.65 | w JOURNEYS iN THE SOUTH. 
TAHITI DAYS, by Hector MacQuarrie, by J. M. Hammond i 
pillustrated. $4.50) $1.65] KUTNAR, SON 0: 
. 7 N ford, ($1.75) 

3 ‘ord, § ($1.75 be NETTENCHE-M AG! COR 

ODERN BOOK OF RENCH DENCE, limited, ($4 
VERSE, edited by Albert Boni, — G6 
THE COMING OF GABRIELLE, by 

George Moore, limited. ($4.00) .$1.95 Sheridan, ( 


. 6 85¢ 
ALLIPOLI DIARY, by General Sir 
ROBERT BURNS POEMS, edited by Ian Hamilton. 2 volumes, ($18.00) 

\ ee 106 Mustrations, $3.75 
(83.00) 98e hairy — Game MERCIER’S OWN STORY, 
) 


A Week, by Iury Libedinsky 


The sensation of all Russia, the first work of a mere youth upon whom the mantle 
of the masters seems to have fallen. A thrilling and unforgettable example of 
story-telling. If it came from the pen of an Andreyev or a Gorky, the reader 
would exclaim, “A masterpiece!”” Coming from.an unknown, he is likely to shout, 
Rend today for our Holiday Cata- Address all mall orders to “A genius!” The translation is by Arthur Ransome. 2 

ef Bargain Books and List A. RB. WOMRATH, Inc., ON GOOD BOOKS 


logs 
of Used Fiction, Also illustrated Mail Order Dept. 
Christmas Card Catalog. . - New York City. 


A Library Service Satisfactory to 
Thousands of Booklovers may be 
obtained at Womrath’s Library— 











THIS MARK 





Arlie Gelston, by Roger L. Sergel 


This is by a new writer to whom the hand of welcome has been extended by such 
successful authors as Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson and Ben Hecht. 
In maturity of thought, excellence of style, mastery of psychology, breadth of 
humanity, presentation of: the effect of environment on action, it challenges 
New York, Brooklyn, Newark, Chicago, Washington, comparison with the best work of seasoned artists. Jt és unreservedly recom- 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Albany, Utica, Erie, Atlantic mended to the public. {$2.00} 
City, New Haven. See phone book for addresses. @ These volumes are attractively made and moderately priced. Alert booksellers and libraries have them or can obtain 

them promptly. @ Those whose convenience is served by coloring from the publis! er can obtain the books, C.O.D., by addressing 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Ince, 116 West 13th Street, NEW YORK 

















Orders Will Be Taken At Any Of Our Branches For Books Listed Above. 























A Great Weekly, a Great Monthly, a Great Author—a Great Offer! 


A, offer like this needs a Barnum 
to do justice to its munificence. A 
monthly and a weekly, rightly paired, 
are a happy magazine combination 
anyway. When the monthly is THE 
CENTURY and the weekly. is THE 
NEW REPUBLIC, the forward 
looking reader can look forward with 
confidence to a year of intellectual 
prosperity. But when the same ten 
dollars that buys the two magazines 
also buys six volumes of a writer like 
Conrad, his prosperity forthwith 
becomes affluence. Look at it money- 
wise.. Twelve numbers of THE 
CENTURY bought from month to 
month come to $6. _ Fifty-two 
numbers of THE NEW REPUBLIC, 
bought from week to week, come to 
$7.80. That makes $13.80, exclusive 
of the six Conrad volumes. Appraise 
them at only $5 and you have nearly 
$20 worth of reading matter for $10 
—seventy books for exactly 14 1-5 
cents a book! 


OOK at it quality-wise. Here 
are the two outstanding American 
magazines of the new order. Each 
in its own field is an authentic and 
distinguished reflection of the spirit 
of the times. Edited as both are 
from the same recent point of view, 
no other pair of American periodi- 
cals has more to offer to those 
who are alive to the interest and 

romise of this remaking world. 
n their pages the whole vast range 
of contemporary living finds ex- 
— In THE NEW. RE- 
UBLIC the accent is naturally 
that of the weekly—sharp, quick, 
immediate. Here the reader finds 
the between-the-lines news of the day, 
and with it that authoritative com- 
ment which led Commerce and 
Finance to describe THE NEW 
REPUBLIC as “incomparably the 
finest thinking journal in America.” 
In THE C RY is the per- 
spective, the deliberation, the second 
thought of the monthly. 


CONRAD’S 
SHORT STORIES 
Complete in 
Six Volumes 
New Republic Edition 
I. Tales of Unrest 
II. Youth 
III. Falk 
IV. A Sét of Six 
V. *Twixt Land and 


Sea 
VI. Within the Tides 


Twenty odd stories in- 
cluding: The Duel, 
Gaspar Rviz, Falk, To- 
morrow, An Outpost of 
Progress, Amy Foster, 
An Anarchist, Karain, 
The Lagoon, Because of 
the Dollars, The Part- 
ner, A Smile of Fortune, 
The Idiots, etc. 


This edition of Conrad’s 
Short Stories, here 
brought together for the 
first time in a single uni- 
form set, has been issued 
through the cooperation 
jointly of the author and 
of his American pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Double- 
day, Page & Company. 
It is bound in crimson 
cloth, with The New 
Republic’s ship in blank 
on the covers. (Not sold 
alone.) 











The Best Forecast is 
PERFORMANCE 
The issue of THE NEW | 
REPUBLIC now cur- 
rent (as this page is 
being written) contains, 
signed material by: 

H. G. WELLS 
JOHN DEWEY 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBER 
R. M. LOVETT 
- LEWIS MUMFORD 
GRAHAM BR. MUNSON 
STARK YOUNG 


Its unsigned - editorials 
afte: 
What Will Happen in 
: rmany? 
The “irrepressible” 
Conflict in Coal 
Thin Whitewash for 


France 


The now current 
CENTURY contains 
material by: 
ALEXANDER 
MEIKLEJOHN 
ROCKWELL KENT 
. MRS. J. BORDEN 
HARRIMAN - 


RICHARD CONNELL 
ALFRED E. ZIMMERN 
ROBERT FROST 
THEODORE DREISER 
BLINOR WYLIE 
JAMES BOYD 
MARY AUSTIN 
CARL VAN DOREN 
GLENN FRANK 





THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 WEST 21ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY: For the enclosed $10 tend 
The New Republic and The Century each for a year, and the six Conrad books postpaid* in the United 


States to: 
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Current 
Magazines" 


THURSTON HOPKINS con- 
tributes to The London 
Graphic, for Oct. 13 a brief 


article on “Mr. Kipling at 

Home,"* which fives such 
an interésting picture of the author 
and the surroundings amid which 
he lives that we cannot resist the 
temptation to quote it in full: 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling is engaged 
on a new book which is io be 
a’ vade mecum for Boy Scouts. 
Every day he is to be seen strid- 
ing ‘along the Sussex roads with 
an angler's fishing basket on his 
back and a stout ash stick in his 
hand. In the basket he is collect- 
ing the uncommon grasses and 
ferns of the countryside, which, 
doubtless, will be given a special 
section in his book. 

Mr. Kipling lives a secluded life 
at his impressive old Hlizabethan 
home at Burwash, and the altars 
of our great modern idols, Bustle 
and Publicity, receive no sacrifices 
from him. He likes to potter about 
his farms, asking the laborers odd 
questions, looking over his prize 
Jersey cattle, and trimming his 
wonderful box hedges. He seems 
to have a just horror of clever 
people, and much prefers the mel- 

* low humor of the country people 
to the loquacious briskness of Lon- 
doners. To his bailiff he is fond of 
quoting a Sussex proverb, which 
is most truly characteristic of the 
countryman’s taciturnity: “‘Every 
time a sheep baas, he loses a bite.” 

Sussex holds a very foremost po- 
sition in Mr. Kipling’s affections, 
and the little details of country 
life attract him surprisingly. 
“What kind of 4 man is Mr. kip- 
ling?” an American tourist asked 
one of the workers on his estate, 
expecting to hear something that 
might hint at the magic of his 
books. ‘‘Mas’- Kipling,’’ replied 
Hodge, ‘‘is the kind o’ man who, if 
he sights a thistle or a dock on his 
land, will walk two mile and bet- 
ter for his spud to dig it out.” 

Few travelers ever penetrate 


into the strange, medieval coun- | 


try round about Dallington, Bur- 
wash, Weald and. Brightling, 
which has served as a background 
for so many of the Kipling stories 
and songs. It is a mysterious land, 


~~~ traversed neither by highroads nor 


railways. Only by unfrequented 
bridle tracks and lanes dipping 
below banks of undergrowth does 
one light upon these little “bits” 
of Engiand, which are still bathed 
In the atmosphere of the Middle 
Ages. Here at Marklye and Rush- 
lake Green, toward the routh be- 
hind Dallington—the scene of Kip- 
ling’s story ‘‘Marklake Witches” 
—the behef in witecheraft holds its 
ground very firmly. 

At the Bell Inn, Burwash, when 
the rustic pours more water on 
the whisky than rightly corre- 
sponds to the quantity. of liquor, 
he says he has ‘‘drowned the mil- 
ler,”” an expression that has been 
kept alive by the water-mills on 
the Dudwell which Kipling has so 
faithfully reserved. In the time of 
the floods the miller, to whom 
water was the very ‘‘breath of 
life,” often got a little too much 
of the river and was practically 
drowned in his own dam. Thus 
the expression to ‘‘put the miller’s 
eye out.” The paths in Kipling’s 
garden are all made from the dis- 

used grindstones of the — 
Mills, and the house itself is 
weather-beaten stone, and i 

- built in 1634, as a slab in the deep | 
oak-lined porch proclaims. 

All the guns used in the Tudor 
navy were forged at and around 
Burwash, and a long succession of 
Sussex iron-founders are buried in 
the churchyard. Kipling’s house 
was built by an Elizabethan forge- 
master, and the author in his 
story “Hal o° has 
given a true account of the gun 
foundries. Another house built by 
an iron-founder is to be seen at 
Buxted Park, a quaint square bat- 
tlemented building, called Hog 
House, with an tron hog and 1581 
carved over the door. 
residence of the Hogge and Hug- 
gett family, of whom Ralf Hogge, 
in 1543, cast the first iron cannon 
made in England 

Master Huggett pe his man John 

They did cast the firat cannon. 


the Draft” 





In the November Century Gienn 
Frank discusses, under the heading 
“Sackcloth and Cymbals,"" Mr... H. 
G. Wells’s prediction that the world 
is about to trade its sackcloth for 
cymbals and enter an era of humor. 
Mr. Frank also quotes Dean Inge, 
who foresees the possibility of a new 
Dark Age, and A. R. Orage, who 
jooks forward to a new Renaissance. 
Mr. Frank’ ‘8 view of the situation is 
_ this: , 

The whole world today is in a 
mood of transient hysteria. And 
this hysteria is only another way 
of saying that the ‘eeeia is wool- 
gathering. Ont the first day a man 


«{ Continued on “Following Page ) 








CAT 
O’MOUNTAIN 


by Arthur O. Friel 


Two men fighting a © 
hand-to-hand battle in a 
grim wilderness. 

And the prize is a fasci- 
nating girl. 

At All Bookstores, $2,00 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 





























“THE COMINGS OF 
COUSIN ANN” 
By Emma Speed Sempson 
4 Sree: tare Coumtry 
gn ee oa Mire Senpoon’ 
novels that “Mammy’s 
White Folks,” | “The Shorn 
Lamb,” and the “Miss Minerva 
Books.” Books that 


the 
path, , 

fs one youl 
enjoy from cover to cover. 


worth Zhile. 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES, $1.75 
Publishers — REILLY & LEE — Chicago 









First American Edition 


“The Mystery of 
Lynne Court” 


J. S. Fletcher 


The outstanding achieve- 

ment of Fletcher, the masier 

of sap author of. “The 
e 


Middle mple Murder”, 
“The Paradise Mystery,” 
ete. A thrill yow'll never 
forget! 
















#2 at bookstores 
NORMAN, REMINGTON CO. 











$1.98 
The Macaulay Co., New York 


vow 














SKEFCHBOOK of 
a CADET from 
GASCONY 

By James Warner Bellah 


A collection of short stories and 
impressions, this year’s award in 
the annual prize competition of- 
fered by Mr. Knopf at Columbia 
College. $1.50 


FAILURES; TIME 
is A DREAM 
By H. R. Lenormand 


Two intense and brilliant plays 
by the most original of the 
younger French dramatists. 
Failures will be produced by the 
Theatre Guild this season. $2.00 





THE DOVES’ NEST 
And Other Stories. 
Katherine Mansfield 


“In this, her last volume, she 
has brought her art to its panes 
No ager "—The Literary Re- 

view. 3rd printing, $2.50 


The BLACK DOG 

By A. E. Coppard 

Seventeen new tales by the au- 
thor of Adam and Eve and Pinch 


Me, one of the really unique 
talents of our day. $2.50 





The Novels and Stories of 
GUY DE 
MAUPASSANT 
Translated by Ernest Boyd 


Three more volumes have 
just been added to this 


definitive edition. They 
are: 
Vol. V. The Sisters Ron- 


doli and Other Stories 


Vol. VI. Miss Harriet -and 
Other Stories 


~ Vol. VII. Bel-Ami: a Novel 


each vol. $2.00 





THE BLIND 
BOW-BOY 
By Carl Van Vechten 
Author of Peter Whiffle 


“A dissent from sober realism in 
which fancy and wit — 








‘4 t rine ‘hi g 

tt ticated 
or tinge ang yey al 
tury. the {nag $2.50 
THE BORZOI 


POCKET BOOKS 


“The following titles have - been 


added to this attractive series of 
Borzoi reprints. 


No. 12. THE ROOM 


by G. B. Stern 
No. 13. THE 
ANTICHRIST 
by F. W. Nietssche 
AN. ADOPTED 
HUSBAND 
by Fulabatei 
15. CHELKASH 
by Maxim Gorky 
No. 16. THE STAG’S 
HORNBOOK 
Edited by John McClure 


each vol. $1.25 


JANE--OUR 
STRANGER 
By Mary Borden 


“Will easily take and hold its 

rank among the finest novels of 

the year.”"—New York Times. 
$2.50 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


Noe, 14. 


220 Went 42d Street New York 


g LOE TUNEL ORE VUNG eS Ope Doge 











































The WISDOM of = ie EGYPT TANS 


Editor * ie ee ae ihe Fi Hindus,” 

Wisdom of the Chinese.” etc. - 

Here, in simple outline, is the en- 

thralling story of the intricate history, 

religion and culture of the ancient 
Egyptian race. 


LEOPOLD I. of BELGIUM 
By Dr. Egon Caesar Corti 
Se omeyag by Joseph McCabe 


To the many readers whose interest was stirred by 
Strachey’s story of Queen Victoria, this history of her saga- 
cious relative will prove a rare treat. $4.50 


PSYCHOANALYSIS and 


GLAND PERSONALITIES 
By Andre Tridon 
Author of “‘Psychoanalysis and Love,” etc. 
This last book by the late Andre Tridon treats of the inter- 
relation of the ductless glands and the unconscious, and their 
combined effect upon the human personality. $2 


THE BONZO PUPS 
By G. E. Studdy and George Jellico 





“The 








Hereare Text and 
three delight- drawings— 
ful little vol- both scream- 
umes of puppy ingly funny. 

: rtraits, so Vol. L. 
ey hilarious that tas ppy Taiis 
we guarantee a laugh to the. Vol: II A Box of Tricks. 
mest confirmed pessimist. Vol. UE. A int Dip. . 
per vo 


At All Bookstores 


roms  BRENTANO’S 


























BREAD 


By CHARLES G. NORRIS 
Author of “Salt” and “Brass” 


J. A. TIFFANY says: “ ‘Bread’ is one of tlie nost enthralling stories that 
has come from the press in recert months. It grips one from the start. 
It is a story of life as it is being lived to-day and has been lived for the 
last quarter of a century, and in a broad serse ever since man’s struggle 
ee ‘Bread’ is a satisfying story.” 
The Salt Lake 
Telegram: 
a __< 
is a pulsating, vibrant 
thing. It is written 
with a great insight 
into life and a com- 
prehensive knowledge 
of intimate detail that 
will always make ‘it 
eminently re a dable. 
. It is compact, 
tense, fast. moving, 
with an _ inevitable, 


\ 

















$2.00, postage extra. At all bookstores or from 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















SECOND LARGE PRINTING! 


SIR JOHN 
DERING 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 

















@ A delightful “cloak-and-sword”ro- 
mance by the acknowledged master of 
this type of story. 

$2.0 at all Booksellers 





ae We have prepared an interesting booklet about this famous 
auther for free distribution. Write for YOUR copy today. 


Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 
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Ask Your Bookseller ; 
Current "fe show you these BRAND WHITLOCK’S Important Novel 


Magazines | DUTTON BOOKS 


A Book of Love 
( Continued from Preceding Page ) © WITTER BYNNER’S sympa- 
returas from his vacation and thetic translation of CHARLES ae 


. fat his a piled jhish with VILDRAC'’S love lyrics. $2.50 
‘hundred ie" S awaitin: ie- Studies Victorian 
cision, he is likely to spend the day Hp maorrdheog Here is the life story of a man—one Paul Hardin, son of J. Hardin, 
Cece > hy thee Aig. lg Pog Bsa sree +. wuss carriage maker. The whole action is laid in a small Ohio town: Paul’s 
and coming to the end of the day illumisiating studies of booke in career, from boyhood to middle age, the constant rebellion of the pagan 
with on ranting sense of page danger of being forgotten. in his soul against the uncompromising Puritanism of his father, his 
aeale weadet aud Gn waned work Among them are Kingsley’s success in business, his love affairs, and the tremendous problem which 


than he ordinarily does in t “Yeast,” Arthur Hugh Clough’s Iti " : : : . 
anya. CE rage ng el gecen, ninang ethite. $5.00 ultimately confronts him are related with the skill of a master against 


fone’ the weslda desk piled bath a background of typical American small town life as real as life itself. 
with a thousand and one prob- : 

lems all crying for instant solu- . ee | E 

tion. No wonder the world threw ipti $2.00 at all booksellers This is an’ App'eton Book 
up its hands and left the office. i ; A 

No wonder Parliament has been filling the ap tly 


paren’ - 
deserted for the music hall. No * . 
wonder the world is tempted to f[f ful day rere ae 


say, ‘‘We’d as well go in for an 


emotion. 
era of fun. We can’t manage all Second Contemporary ms a 
this. We're swamped.” Tut this |! Verse Anthology : The New Novel By the Author of “Abbé Pierre” 


prophets and publicists to refuse CHARLES WHARTON 
to spend their energies in dire STORK’S selection of the 


prediction or on recipes for diver- e 
sion, and to undertake the simple " 

analysis of this wool-gathering . aN in 
mood of the world. A dozen minds on 


doing that might help. give the 
world fresh confidence that, after 
a good night’s sleep, it may after 


all be equal to the pile of prob- : JAY WILLIAM HUDSON’S new novel is the story of a soul in revolt 
—_—-> rage a pom ag = Selected and by against America today. His hero, a writer in search of greater oppor- 
ceatue ot thie eth-tnchtoned Glen. aa LES WHARTON tunities, learns through unusual experiences in which two women play 
ily physician; instead they are s as an introduction to important parts, that there i 1 in America f h iti ] 
Cistethie taiakiod with a ted. quite unfamiliar stories from mpo _parts, that there is a place in America for the sensitive soul. 
lop of coparate and parti diag- the new Swedish fiction. $2.50 The novel is a distinguished interpretation of the best in modern American 
noses. Russia’s Women life, and a mighty good story as well. 


The era of fun that Mr. Wells By Mme. N. N. SELIVANOVA 
suggests may be sinister or it may . 


be salutary. Jt is nota very Russia, their i ‘$2.00 at all booksellers . This is an Appleton Book 























happy outlook if the race is to 
achieve no more than a moral 




















laziness that enables it to go to 
hell gayly. This will be the out- 
come if the era of fun means only : - 
that humanity is — for 

escape. If we turn to fun as a ’ 

Gope-fiend turns to dope, to for- JOSEPH C. LINCOLN’S Joyous New Romance 
get our troubles, humor will flit : 

across the present night of dis- 
order like a firefly, ornamenting 


course 
but not illuminating the darkness. im. 
But there is a laughter of under- . ; 
standing as well as a laughter of oe ca 
escape. In its periods of a Children ‘ 


achievement the race has always - 
. “The mother 














of debauchery,” Mrs. Pierson’ z 5 penne id . ‘ ° ° 
‘‘is not joy, but joylessness.”’ : “ Prof. William Lyon Phelps says, “I think ‘Doctor Nye’ is the best book 
an aaee . } y 

oe a yt gnrmeny g Ped i of Lincoln’s that I have read. It is a combination of his best qualities, 
aah doe” debeees.” Gk ee itten humor, village types with a highly entertaining story. It will assuredly 
lack the poise, the sense of rela give pleasure to many thousands.” A best seller in almost every city 

ve vaiues. reshen sense 0 4 . ° : H . by 
a waar hee ae 46 ankaows - in America—a book every member of the family will enjoy. 
poise and also to avoid an undue every : 
emphasis of —- aspect of sag 

the others. aioe 

cen of fun will be relemotive if it $2.00 at all booksellers This is an Appleton Book 
enables us to avoid the pathologi- i ¥ 
cal seriousness of the reformer - 4 RAE TRE — res a nese 
and to go gayly to the task of re-. 
construction. 




















A new. Booth Tarkington novel, ‘ * 
“The Midlander,"" begins in the Oc-|| Puppy. ‘ D. Appleton & Company Announce a Notable Volume 
tober Ladies’ Home Journal. Al- 
bert Pa T tg ‘ 
vd Inn” is cauanank aa) ats is By FRANCIS X. HENNESSY 


an instalment of Christine Jope- An exposition of a vital point in | 
Slade’s ‘‘The House of Broken meen napa Boezap oid which 
Dreams."* Short stories by Mary Png i of be gems = 
Raymond Shipman Andrews, Mar- hen bce “<= 00 


garetta Tuttle, Bernice Brown, te 
Corra Harris, Roland Pertwee and 
Blanche Brace make up the rest of 
the fiction menu. Among the spe- ’ 
cial articles may be mentioned: prea ay cist w wearing . 
“Henry David Thoreau,” by Wil- “morale raiser,” straighteni = i 

op : ing STACY AUMONIER ARNOLD BENNETT ERNEST BRAMAB 
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number-are by Leonie Rose, H. Bed- i 2 
ford-Jones, Rebecca Hooper East- C ALLED 

man, Chariton L. Edholm, Ledyard PETER 
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Brief Reviews 


MEMORIES OF THE FUTURE 


MEMORIES OF THE FUTURE, Be-j 
ing Memoirs of the Years 1915-1972, | 
Written in the Year of Grace 1988, | 


by O » Lady Porstoc Edited by 
em ne Ms nor. 240 pp 
York: 


The George H. Doran i 
pony. €2. 

ERE are few literary forms 
more difficult-of interesting 
achievement than that of 
Prophecy. And when to this is added 
the aim of satirizing the present time 
means of these future events the 
enterprise becomes one which any 
but the most confident author is 
likely to approach with fear and 
trembling. Mr. Knox was a brave 
man to attempt the task of 
writing the ‘‘Memoirs of Lady Vor- 
stock,” as she is supposed to sur- 
vey her long and active life when 
this twentieth century is nearing its 
end. He has handicapped himself, 
so far as the reader's interest is con- 
cerned, by the amount of detail in 
which he indulges and by the ex- 
cessive wordiness of his narrative. 

Perhaps he intended both of these 
features to be a part of his spirit of 
satire, but they make deadly dull 
large sections of his book. Often he 
achieves godi effects rather subtly 
by the indirect method of having 
Lady Porstock write casually of the 
social customs of her younger days 
in comparison with those of fifty or 
sixty years later. And the way in 

which she speaks in matter-of-fact 
style, as of a thing made usual and 
almost stale by custom, of some egre- 
- gious development of present ten- 
dencies is very effective. quite the 
best and most amusing feature of the 
pook. 

The develop t of f takes 
@ prominent piace in the book’s 
scheme, and su ‘.ady Porstock Is 
always in the thick of things, engag- 
ing in business and Parliamentary 
battles and having a public career. 
She visits America in 1944 and tells 
how the Anglo-American entente, 
which is then at its zenith, was 
brought about. The British Govern- 
ment had discharged its war debt 
by bestowing on the United States a 
large number of peerages, dukedoms, 
baronetcies and other honors which 
had been balloted for in hotly con- 
tested elections in this country, with 
the entries bargained for at high 
prices. She meets one of the suc- 
cessful candidates, falls in love with 
him, speaks to his mother about it, 
and takes her husband over to Eng- 
land to live. She finds in Salt Lake 
City that ‘a woman may consider 
herself ipso facto divorced if her hus- 
band forgets to shut the door.”’ 

Lady Porstock was born in 1915, 
during what she calls “the Five 
Years’ War,"' and the world seems to 
have had general peace until 1972, 
when there breaks out the ‘Three 
Years’ War,” and ‘‘Mars found him- 
self in fetters."" for each country 
knew so well the martial prepara- 
tions of the other countries, through 
its secret service, that it was per- 
fectly prepared for every form of 
hostility. The typhus germs were in- 
effective because children had been 
inoculated against typhus from tin- 
fancy, and a recent scientific dis- 
covery had made even the bubonic 
plague assault merely ‘‘a matter of 
three days in bed.’’ 
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WE EXPLORE THE LAKES 
WE EXPLORE THR GREAT LAKES. 
Recorded by Webb 


‘aldron. Pic- 
tured by arion Patton 
3M pp. 


Waldron. 
New York: The Century 
Company. $3.50. 


NE can scarcely imagine a 
more varied and fascinating 
trip than that which Mr. and 
Mrs. Waldron describe in these 
pages. Starting from Buffalo in a 
Great Lakes freighter, they st d 
up those inland seas, part of the 
“pageant of inland commerce,” 
where in ships of every kind and 
size, and often in ludicrous contrast, 
“lumber and ore and wheat meet 
coal and cement and machinery” in 
the mighty streams of traffic be- 
tween East and West, and then by 
passenger boat. rowboat, fishboat, 
railroad train, motor bus, automo- 
bile and on foot they visited great 
lake-shore — cities, sleepy hamlets, 
sand dunes, islands, adventured 
here and there as fancy led them. 
But they always found fascinating 
things to investigate and interesting 
people to talk with. So charming 
from beginning to end is the book 
they have made about their journey 
that it is difficult to give in short 
space an adequate idea of its va- 
tied contents. 
There are the thrilling tales of ad- 
veutures and incidents on the high, 
“nsalted seas, told them by the cap- 





jtain who had xailed 
quarter century; 
= most interesting organiza- 

tion, the Chicago Husiness Men's 
| Art Club, of which Mr Waldron 
tells the full story: there is his ad- 
/ venture on foot across the dunes of 
lake Michigan, where he met the 
*“*‘Dune-Faun.” who lives there 
wholly, nude during the Summer as 
a recompense to himself for teaching 
the violin during the Winter to the 
children of wealthy Chicago North 
Siders; there are the various Bab- 
bitts whom they met, each one ex- 


them for a 





there is that unique} 


r 





tolling his locality in terms that 
Mr. Waldron makes very amusing | 
as he quotes their talk; there ia the | 
strongly marked Scandinavian racial j 
tinge in all the region, about which | 
the author writes interestingly: 
resentfuineas with which Milwaukee 
assured him that the beer which 
once made her name so widely 
known was the least of her indus- 
tries and proved her point with a 
mass of facts that fairly make the 
reader gasp with the overwhelming- 
ness of their material significance; 
the quaint story of ‘‘King’’ Strang, 
who once lorded it over his Mormon 
community in the Beaver Islands; 
Duluth and her manifest destiny: 
the story of Isle Royale and tfie 
visit to that island; the khaki colony 
of ex-soldier artists: the enter- 
prising community that picked up 4 
cemetery and a lake and set them 
down elsewhere in more convenient 
places, and a thousand other things. 
Most interesting and important of 
them all is the feeling of all that 
region and the rest of the Middle 
West about their ‘‘rightful outlet to 
the sea’' — meaning, of course, the 
project of the Great Lakes-to-Ocean 
Deep Waterway. 

Mr. Waldron describes this pro- 
jected enterprise so fully and gives 
so fairly the arguments for and 
against it—or, rather, allows the pro- 
tagonists to state their own argu- 
ments--that any one who wants to 
inform himself thoroughly and easily 
cannot do better than to read the 
chapters dealing with the matter. 
The author gets his own fun.out of 
it with a wink at the reader, who 
will be sure to chuckle privately 
with him, as he seriously and pains- 
takingly quotes the heated argu- 
ments pro and con. Mr. Waldron 
discovered everywhere in the middle 
and western reaches of the Great 
Lakes shores an-earnestness and de- 
termination about the project that 
surprised him, as it will those of his 
readcvrs who dwell in the East. He 
found that it has ‘‘captured the im- 
agination” of the Middle West and 
roused the deeps of its emotion. ‘*The 
Middle Westerner,”’ he says, ‘‘has a 
vision of the flags of Cuba and Hol- 
land and England and the Argen- 
tine and Japan coming over his 
horizons, and of being able to go 
down to the dock and smell the 
smells of the Orient.” 


BOOK COLLECTING 
vans roe IN BOOK COLLECT- 
ING.’ Wilkam Harris Arnold. 

i rag J.. Wise. Ii- 

ed. New York: 

Charles ee 3 $3.50. 


R. ARNOLD, who died last 
Winter, had a notable collec- 
tion of books, which he had 

assembled in the course of a quarter 
century or more of devotion to his 
hobby. In the initial chapter, telling 
how he was started on the collector's 
path, he says that in his occupation 
as a bookseller he had developed no 
interest in other than current publi- 
cations and had always ignored the 
catalogues of old and rare books that 
' frequently came to him. Then, in 
the middle ‘90s, he chanced to open 
one evening the catalogue of a Lon- 
don firm, sat over it entranced for 
hours, and the next day cabled for 
an item that had especially fascinat- 
ed him, a single leaf of the first edi- 
tion of “The Canterbury Tales,’’ 
printed by Caxton. It was soon in 
his possession, the first small item in 
what grew into a famous collection, 
and it proved to be fuel for the flame 
of the collector's ardor which from 
that time on glowed in his heart. 
“This fugitive leaf,” he comments, 
“marks the beginning of an infatua- 
tion that has continued without 
abatement ever since and has been, 
with relation to objects inanimate, 
my chief joy." For half a dozen 
years he gathered books at random, 
welcoming anything that was rare. 
and choice. Then he decided to 
limit his collection to books and 
manuscripts relating to Alfred Ten- 
nyson and Robert Louis Stevenson, 
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| MARY JOHNSTON 


_ Autor of 
“To Have and To Hold,” 
“1492.” etc. ; 


ys CROATAN Mary Johnston 
has returned to the approxi- 
mate period and scene of her ff i] 
earliest successes—““To Have and 
To Hold,” “Prisoners of Hope” 
and “Audrey.” 


In this new novel she has 
woven her story about that band 
of English settlers sent by Sir 
Walter Raleigh from Plymouth 
in 1587 to settle in Virginia. 


CROATAN combines the dra- 
matic incident and rush of action 
characteristic of her earliest books 
with the more mature and flexible 
art of “1492”’—a singularly happy 
combination. iH 


$2.00 at all Booksellers 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
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with especial attention to the former. 
So successful was he that his col- 
lection of Tennysoniana soon became 
famous on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The human interest of a book's 
associations seems to have had a 
strong appeal for Mr. Arnold; he 
. made especial efforts to obtain books 
bearing inscriptions of ownership, 
presentation or other personal marks 
of interest. Consequently, his ac- 
counts of some of his treasures and 
of how he came by them afford 
entertainment and interest to the or- 
dinary reader. Those who have not 
been touched by the-divine fire of 
the collector's zeal are apt to be 
very unresponsive to his ardors over 
first editions and rare specimens. 
But any one interested in literature 
and its makers is bound to turn an 
eager ear to such tales as Mr. Harris 
telis about the copy of Horace which 
the boy Thackeray studied at 
Chaterhouse, the “dedication copy” 
of Stevenson's “Child's Garden of 
Verse.” the copy of Tennyson's 
poem, ‘“Timbuctoo,’’ with which he 
won the prize at th: Cambridge Uni- 
versity commencement of 1829, the 
earliest separate print, says the au- 
thor, ‘‘that bears the name of Alfred 
Tennyson, presumably a_ unique 
copy.” 

In the course of his pursuit of 
Stevensoniana Mr. Arnold once 
went to see, with a letter of intro- 
duction, R. L. &.’s old nurse, Alison 


. Cunningham, and she teld him this 


story: Once, when little Stevenson 
had been very, very naughty Mrs. 
Stevenson gave directions to have 
him stand in a corner of the room. 
After half an hour ‘“‘Cummy” suc- 
cessfully interceded for pardon. 
But on calling Louis to come to her 
he said, “Sh-sh—don't talk to me! 
I'm telling myself a story.” 

Mr. Arnold collected also auto- 
graphs, letters and -manuscripts 
and some of his most interesting 
pages are filled with extracts from 
intimate letters written by famous 
authors of the last 200 years. One 
chapter is devoted entirely to “Let- 
ters of Notable Women,” and is 
filled with epistles, some _ long, 
some short, written by Fanny Bur- 
ney, Martha Washington, Ledy 
Hamilton, Maria Edgeworth — an 
enthusiastic appreciation of ‘“Waver- 
ley’’ — Queen Victoria, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, George Eliot, Jane 
Carlyle and others. Other chap- 
ters contain extracts from letters 
from or about famous men of the 
last two centuries, letters that are 
humanly interesting in themselves, 
something that cannot always be 
said about suct resurrected corre- 
spondence. But it is this feature of 
intrinsic human interest which 
seems always to have appealed so 
much to the author in his collecting 
of books, autographs and letters 
that makes his volume one of un- 
usual charm. 
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SHACKLETON’S 
LAST VOYAGE 


By COMMANDER FRANK WILD 
This impressive story of Shack- 
on's last journey to the far 

South is taken direct} 
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EVERYBODY'S 
COMPLETE 
ETIQUETTE 


By ELLIN CRAVEN LEARNED 
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iscussed. 





etiquette thor- 
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way 
natural. -Only $2.60 per 


THe SOUL or 
KOL NIKON 
By ELEANOR FARJEON 
Bet A the" Apple 


Far: 4 
special genius as =" se | 


» poetic love stories. This 
book establishes reputa- 
even more firmly. It is in a 

mood. full of emo- 


tion and drama. 


RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A SAVAGE 
By EDWIN A. WARD 








S pages. 
Fully Wlustrated. $5.00 


FENCELESS 
MEADOWS 


By BILL ADAMS 


Sea stories not only for men who 
know the lure of sea life, but for 
all men and women who stir to 
the magic of a tale well told. 
They tell of the t ings 
of sailormen’s life, on a clipper 
vm | or knocking about the porta— 
al their background is always 
the fenceless meadows of the sea. 

$2.00 


THE EXILE 
OF THE LARIAT 
By HONORE WILLSIE 


Like “Still Jim” and “The 
chanted Canyon,’’ a well told, 
ciins story of Western life 
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HALL CAINE’S 


novel of a great and beautiful love, 
typifying all that is finest in life; 
struggling for existence against the 
cruelest and most formidable of 
human passions. 


The Woman. 
of Knockaloe 


By the author of “The Woman Thou Gavest 
Me,” “The Christian,” “The Eternal 
City,” etc. 
$1.75 at all booksellers 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY - - - - - NewYork 
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New DODD, MEAD Books———————=)M 
The Lengthened Shadow .y w. s. vocxe 


Author of “The Beloved Vagabond,” etc. 
“1 do not remember one of his novels as intriguing in plot or more deft in 
workmanship. It’seems to me that his touch has grown firmer and his knowl- 
Simon aos more Asta prep NT i acke all over, but with an 
2 new £ is fo on every page. I shall be 
prised if the verdict on this book is not that it sets a new-record on 
Mr. Locke’s consistently high level of achievement.”—Coningsby Dawson 
in The Interretional Book iew. 00 


Anthony Dare 8y ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
sae Author of = Squire's Daughter,” “The Honor of the Clintons,” etc. 
, entertzining fiction is this story of a young man carving out his : 
Much of the novel is placed in London, but there are scenes laid in idie yous 
England Mr. Mershall loves so well and pictures with such simple beauty. $2.06 


The Garden of God By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 


. Author of “The Blue Lagoon,’ etc. 
At last a sequel to “The Blue iagoor.’”’ Grant Overton, well-known author 
and critic, says: ‘Miles beyond the ordinary South Sea Isle adventure 
Stecpoole’s hard has lost nove of its cunning.” $2.06 


Dark Days and Black Knights sy octravus roy coneNn 
Author of “Polished Ebony,” “Assorted Chocolates,” etc. 
Inimitable stories of the Southern negro that have won for the author a nation- 
wide reputation. $2.00 
Jim Hanvey, Detective sy ocravus Roy COHEN 
Author of “The Crimson Alibi,” etc. 


A game of wits between a master detective and master criminals. Ingenious 
and. attention compelling. $2.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY Publishers Since 1839 
443-449 Fourth Avenue New York City 


























A Glimpse Behind the Scenes in European Politics 


MYSELF NOT LEAST 


BEING THE PERSONAL REMISCENCES OF “X” 


Few notables in Europe's political, diplomatic and literary 
circles during the last forty yeais escape the critical dragnet 
of this author. What he thinks of them and why, He 
reveals without the slightest compunction, for he knows 


Europe and its affairs. 


a: is chiefly interested in personalities—in the eccen- 
tricities, the amusing and revealing actions of such figures 
as Queen Victoria, Lord Balfour, Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, 
Whistler. G. Bernard Shaw, Dreyfus, D’Annunzio. the 
Emperor of Austria, and a host of others whom he describes 


with a brilliant and piquant style. 


$3.50 af all bovksellers 


By JOEL TOWNSLEY ROGERS 
; Mystery at the start and murder afterward—Joel 
Rogers has reversed a conventional formula and 
created a satire on contemporary society in the 
At All Bookstores $?.00 
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- well-known humorist. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS AND 





DIARIES OF BREVET BRIG. GEN. : : 
WILLOUGHBY  BARCOCK OF THE | Verses on various themes. 
SEVENTY-FIFTH NEW YOR -| HOW TO PRODUCE PLZ AND) PAG- 
THERS. ly Willoughby M. Babcock Jr. | “Rawts. Be Mare M. Ttossell tanto. 
Vemphiet. published by the University | New York: George H. Doran Company. 
of the State of New York. $1.00 


A study of camp life in the Union 
Armies during the Civil War. 


THREE GEN a. 


Elliott xVvo. Boston: Little, Brown 
Co 


Reminiscences of the daughter of 


Julia Ward Howe. 


A HISTORY OF HINDU 
THEORIES. By U. Ghoshal, vo. New | 
York; Oxford University Press, $5.50, 
Political theories from the earliest 

times through the first quarter of the 

seventeenth century. 


POLITICAL 


THE FARINGTON DIARY. Ry Joseph 
Farington. Vol. 2. Edited by James 
areig Svo. New York: George 
Doran Company. $7.50. 

The period from Aug. 28, 1802, to 
sept. -13, 1804, In England. 

Ve AND OUR HISTORY. By Albert 
Rushne ) Hart avo. New York e 


American Viewpoint Society. 
A biography of the American people 


BUILDERS OF THE CANADIAN COM- 
MONWEALTH. By George H. Locke. 
Svo. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 
Canadian statesmen. 

THE BOOK OF LOVAT. 
Macfall. sve. New York: 
& Co. $0. 

Appreciation of an artist, 
from his works. 


IMVUKESSIONS OF 
A. Otis SvO. Boston: 
Music, art and history; 

1873-74. 


CALVIN COOLED 
Washburn tar 
nard & (oe. $1.0 
Biography of the President by a for- 

mer legislative colleague in Massachu- 

setts, 


Haldane 
Dutton 


By 
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EUROPE. By 
Richard Badger. 
Europe 
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1O08E LEAVES. By Katharine Dayton. 
izmo, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co, 
$1.0, 


Humorous bits about modern life in 
the United States, England and New 
Jersey 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SIR JOHN 
FALSTAFF {ltustrations by i 
12meo, New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 81S 


The history of Sir John Falstaff in a 


consecutive record. 

CELEBRITIES LITTLE STORIES 
ABOUT EAMOU 8 FOLK. By Coulson 
Kernahan. Svo. New York: EB. P. Dut- 
ton & Co 


Some English literary people. 
sOME CONFESSIONS OF 4N AVERAGE 


MAN. By Kichard King. t2mo.  Bos- 
ton: Smalt, Maynard Company. $2. 
Informal essays 

‘COL L es HAYS. By Steplien Leacock. 
12m New York. fiodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.2 
eal vn collegiate themes by 


oF BOL 
Boston * 


By Bias 


HE PRAISE 
“-: anion Mifflin 


Perry. 112mo. 
Company. $82 
A group of papers on literary topics. 

MEMORIES OF THE FUTURE. By Opal 
(lady Vorstock). Edited by Ronall A. 
Knox. Sve. New York: George H, Do- 
ran Company. 8&2. 

Memoirs of the years 1915-1072, writ. | 

ten “in the year of grace 1958.’ 

THE HUMANIZING OF KNOWLEDGE. 
By James Harvey Robinson. 12mo. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $1.00. 
How to make scientific knowledge ot | 

service to the uverage man and wo- 


man. 
THE CHALLENGE OF YOUTH By Al- 
fred E. Stearns. i2mo. Woston: W. A 


Wilde Company 

By the Principal of 
Academy. 
REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH ESSAYS. 


Selected and arranged by Warner. 12mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Phillips- Andover 


Favorite casays from Bacon to the 
contemporaries. 
Poetry and Drama 
JEAN BLEWETT’S POEMS. | Iinw, Te- 


ronto: McClelland & Stewart. 
Collected verse by a Canadian poet. 


BODY OF THIS DEATH. By Louise 

gan. i2mo. New York: Robert Me- 
Bride & Co. $1.50. 

Lyrics and other verses, 

THE UNHEROIC NORTH. By Merrill 
Wenison, 12mo. Toronto: McClelland & 
Stewart. 


Four Canadian plays. 

CULLECTED POEMS. By W. H. lravies. 
Izmo. New York: Harper & Brothers, $2. 
A second series of poems. 

THE SPEAKING OF ENGLISH VERSE. 
By Elsie Fogerty. t2mo. New York: 
8. P. Dutton & Co. $2.40 
The art of reading English poctry. 

CONTRASTS. By Lawren Harris. 
Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. 
A book of verse, illustrated with 

woodcuts, ~ 

SCENES FROM DICKENS, 
James Edmund Jones. tzme. 
McClelland & Stewart 
Trials, sketches and plays arranged 

by the Dickens Fellowship ‘Players of 

Toronto. 

VAISHNAVA. Done Into English by Suren- 
dranath Kumar, Nandalal Datta and 


Compiled by 
Toronto: 


John Alexander Chapman. 12mo. Lon- 
don; Oxford University Press. 

{ndian lyrics done into English, { 
PtKES OF ORLFTWOOL. By Isabel = 
eclestens Mackay, t2mo. Toronto; 


Atew are 
Canellan Dackground. 


lala « 
farte~ wt. 





By Maud Howe | 


i 
illustrated 
} 


hilo | 
in! 


{ essay by E. 
Kh. M. 
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Books 


} WIL] CHERRY. By Lizette Woodworth | 
| Reese. ft2mo. Raitimore: The Norman- 
Remington Company. 


A_manual for the preparation and 
; Production of plays and pageants. 
THE ROSARY OF PAN. By A. M. Stephen. 
l2no. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart 
Company. 
Verse of the out of doors. 


Philosophy and Religion 
THE BIBLE STORY By the Rev. James 
Bai “— vo. iMustrated in color by 

‘ew York: The Mac- 
$5. 


.J. 4. Hartley 
millan Company. 

- A connective narrative retold from 

the Scriptures with 50 full-page illus- 

trations in ccelors. 

A PRIMER OF GREEK THOUGHT. 
Foster Partridge Boswell. vo. 
N. ¥.: W. F. Humphrey. 

For college students beginning the 
history of philosophy. 


SUBSTANCE AND FUNCTION AND EIN- 
STEIN’S THEORY OF RELATIVITY. 
By Ernest Cassirer. Translated by Wil- 
liam Curtis and Marie Collins Swabey. 
vo Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Company. $3.75. 

A constructive and systematic study 
of the principles of the exact scionce 
nom the standpoint of a logical ideal- 
ism. 


By 
Geneva, 





WHAT ARE YOU WORTH? By the Rev. 
Charites L. Goodell. t2mo. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $1.25. 


College talks on life problems. 


|THE BOOK OF THE LOVER AND THE 
LOVED. Transiated trom the Catalan 

Ramon Lull, with an introductory 

Allison Peers. 12mo. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 
Life of a mystic. 

THREE CRIMINAL LAW REFORMERS. 
By Coleman Phillipson. svo. New Yor' 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $7. 

Essays on Beccaria, 

Romilly 


Travel and Description 


BRIGHTEST AFRICA. By Carl E. 
keley. Svo. New York: Doubleliay, 
Page & Co. $5. 

Notes of a scientist-traveler. 


of 


Bentham and 


LN 
A 


rrel 
Ow Guntry 


obert Ames Bennet 


Author of “Into the Primitive,” 
Shogun’s Daughter,” etc. 





There is still plenty of romancs 
in the far West, even though the 
white-faced Herefords have re- 
placed the longhorn, and moving 
picture actors are about as com- 
mon as Indians. 


Robert Ames Bennet knows the 
“cow country,” and he knows 
the tough-skinned “buckaroos” 
like a brother. In Tyrrel, herd- 
rider and broncho buster, and in 
Gerda Keith, who could rope a 
steer or wear a ball gown with 
equal unconcern, the author has 
presented two of the. most vivid 
characters in Western fiction. 


A.C.McClarg & Co., Publishers 








1GLOO LIFE. are 
York: Revillon Fre 
A brief account wr a primitive Arctic 
tribe living near one of the most north- 
ern trading posts of Revillon Fréres. 


I:mo. New 


my SELF AND A FEW MOROS. By Syd- 
ney - Cloman. 12mo. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. §3. 


Experiences of an American soldier 
detailed to the Tawi-Tawi Islands. 


THE COLORADO RIVER. By Lewis R. 
man. Svo. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $5. 


Past. present and future of the Colo- 
rado River. 


Fiction 
SILVER MOON. By Eleanor Hallowell 
Abbott. 12mo. New York: EF. P. Dutton 
“9 . 





Three young couples as guests for a 
week in a country house. 

WITH THE GILT OFF. By A. St. John 
Adevcock, t2mo. New York: G, P. Put- 
nam's Sona. 

Life in the outer circles of London. 

a TODAY BE SWEET. By Ednah a. 

on. vo. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
j oo $2. 


A novel of prohibition. 


gy BRACEGIRDLE AND bebe By 
| Stacy Aumonter. 12me jew York: 
| Doubleday, Page & Co. $2. . 
Twelve short stories. | 
lucy BROTHER. By Rex Beach. 
| New York. Harper & Brothers. $2. 
Jim Donovan, ‘‘leader of the Car 
' Barn Gang,” and his adopted brother. 


| srmaxc ER THINGS. By Mildred Cram. 
12mo. ¥ x 





12mo. 


! New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
I Eleven short stories. 
| HARILEK. By “Ganpat.” 12 Roston : 


mo. 
Houghton Mifflin . y- 
| A romance of mysterioux countries 
and adventures. 


'THE CINDER BUGGY. By Garet Gar- 
rett Izmo. New York: EK. P. Dutton 
i @ Co. 82. 


A novel of the steel and iron indus- 
, try. 
LORRAINE. Ry Dorothy Foster Gilman. 
Me 12mo. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 
| Comic and tragic events attending a 
young American girl who goes to Sing- 
| apore. 


| THe SHADOWY THIRD. By Ellen Gilas- 
am 1 New York: Doubleday, Page 


Seven short stories by Pe ele or 


“The Romance of a Plain M 
CROATAN. 


By Mary .o-we 12mo. 


| Boston: Little, Brown & Co. &2, 

| English settlers in Virginia of the 
sixteenth century. 
' 

' 


CHILDREN OF LONELINESS. 


By Anzia 
New York: 


Yezierska. 12mo. Funk & 
Wagnalis Company. 


| Stories of immigrant life in America. 





JOHN NO-BRAWN. By George Looms. | 
l2me. New York: Doubleday. Page 
Ce, $2. 

‘ 
An American romance. 

a 


j Juveniles 


THE GRATEFUL ELEPHANT AND 
OTHER STORIES TRANSLATED FROM 
THE PALI. 'y Eugene 
Mlustrations by 
New Haven: | 


Watson A+ 
Dorothy 


| lingame. 
| Yale | ~Ann 


Svo. 
j Press. 

Twenty-six stories selected from the 
author's larger work entitled amet : 
| dhist Parables.”’ 


| ( Continued on Page 28) 


INWARD 
HO! 


CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY 


A strangely eloquent = | 
little book that will 
surprise some Teaders 
and speak to others 
with a voice of heart- | 
ening reality. By the | 
author of Where the | 

| 

{ 





Blue Begins, ctc. 


At all. bookstores, 
Price, $1.75 { 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 

















Edvin Markham 


says: 
“I rejoice in these 
noble lines — lines 
that sound like the 


At the Roots 


of Grasses 


Muriel Strode 


$2.00 


Published by 
Moffat, Yard & Co., 
31 Union Sq. West, 

New York 


OCTOBER 28, 
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AG ADR 
is 


~ THE “> 


< 


RED ano® 


saved her finest 
mystery story in 
many years for 
the Red & Green 
Mystery Detec- 
‘tive Series. It is 


More Lives Than One 


Not out of wild improbabilities, but out 
of a too common situation—a mismating 
that ends in a strange tragedy, Miss Wells 
builds a stery story of power. 
Its solution introduces a new ive, 
Lorrimer, not of the super type, but 20" 
ningly human as well as uncannily keen 
in running down clues. $2.00 
Other Red & Green Stories— 
chosen by Carolyn Wells—are: 
The Girl in the Fog by Joseph Gollomb, $2.00 
Without Clues by Jeanette Helm, $2.00 


GOOD 6! wEst 48> sTREET 
BOOKS ‘Newyork xy 


OLS TST REINEDATMONS 


BONI € LIVERIGHT 








BERNE UARMO IS TSRIEN ASS 


by John G.Brandon 
Captain Patrick Courtenay pits him- 
self against the London under- 
world and wins! 
“A grand, exciting yarn full of 
thrilling moments—worth a 
“econd reading.” 


At All Bookstores, $2.00 


PUBLISHERS BRENTANO’S 
TOIT OM AI ORAS w 


NEW 


AMO ESIBIRTEINETIIA IN 


YORK 








Everybody’s Reading— 
By HERBERT QUICK 


awkeye 


I don’t say it is as great:a book as 
The Scarlet Letter,or Huckleberry Finn, 
but it is a book of the same order. 
H. W. Boynton, in- The Independent 
All Stores $2.00 BobbeMerrill Publishers 


peti ett 


Silver Moon 


‘By ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT 


Author of “Molly Make-Believe,”” “Oid-Dad,” 


{Le 

















etc. 

Fancy an old woman incurably romantic arranging a week-erd 
party of the children of six of her early admirers. It is an irresponsible 
bit of delight, full of bright, elusive talk, exquisite descriptions, and ro- 
mantic situations with a surprising climax—-her best book since “Molly 
Make-Believe.” 


$2.00, postage extra, at any bookstore or from 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Queries and 
Answers 


QUERIES 


Humble Ways of Men 


can find a poem which I think 
e was published in a e 
late in 1922 of which one verse 
is as follows: 
Who has known heights or deptha can- 
not again know peace; 
Not as the calm heart knows low, wild 
w , & garden -close, 
The old enchantment of a rose; 
And though he tread the humble ways 


of men 
He shall not speak the commun tongue 
again. 


Friends to Die For 


~E. S. G.—Wili you tell me the author 
of the following lines: 


Where Bells Nor Whistles Blow 
J. R. McD.—Wil some reader tell 

. me in which of Eugene Field’s poems 

these es occur: 

It seems to me I'd like to go 

ok bells don’t ring nor whistles 
ow, 

Nor clocks don’t sound * * * 


The Muezzin’s Call 
F. C. C.—Will some one giv: me the 
complete poem and the’ auchur of the 
* following lines: 
At the Muezzin’'s call to prayer 
The faithful\people throng the square. 


Friendship 
F. J. H.—Can some..one tell me 
where to find the motto in which 
lines occur: 
Better than gold of a nation, 
Better than power of a throne, 
Better than all of the treasures 
Gathered by man as his own. 


A Maiden From Bosporus 

A. B.—Will some one kindly inform 
me where the poem may be found 
which contains these lines: 
A_ maiden from the 
With eyes as bright 
Once wedded to the 

of Cala, &c. 


When Speech Fails 
R.-H.—Can you tell me the author 
of the poem whose open ruu 
something like this: 
Music then takes up the tale, 
When the words of speech do 
In Savage Bosoms “ 
RANDALL.—I shall be giad if any 
of your readers can give me the name 
of the author of the poem in which 
occurs the following verse: 
In even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, striv- 


ror the good they compreheni not; 


And their feeble helpless 
Groping blindly in the darkness. * * * 


Torrents in Summer 


MANILA.—Can any of your readecs 
give me the name of the.author of the 
poem which contains these iines: 


As torrents in Summer. 
Half-dried in their channels, 
Suddenly rise, the 
Sky is still cloudless, &c. 
Harmonious Attraction 


MacL.—Will you kindly help me 
the author and title of a 

the subject matter of whicn relates 
mostly to the lew of harmonious at- 
traction. 


Bosporus 
as phosphorus 
Ballift of the Calif 


&c. 
fail, 


w. 


“Ere Guid Luck-Gang’s Awa’” 
J. R. T.—Will you kindly tell me the 
the author of following 


a x xe you kindly help me 
poem entitled ys a | For- 

tune,”” written by Edgar Saltus 

Yellew God’s Green Eye 
Vv. C.—Would 
et entitled ‘ Gi 
le Yellow God” 
the name of the author 


L. H.—Can you tell me where I} 








“Dumas would give Jackson 
Gregory the fraternal hand” 


says the San Francisco Chronicle in praise 
of Jackson Gregory's exciting new novel 


TIMBER-WOLF 








After having been out 
mium for more 





BONIE LIVERIGHT 


of print and at a pre- 
than ten years, 


George Brandes’ 
: masterwork 
MAIN CURRENTS IN 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
LITERATURE 


GOOD ©! west 4s" streeT 
BOOKS 


NEW YORK. WY 














Emma 
Goldman’s 


MY 
DISILLUSIONMENT 
IN RUSSIA —s_ | 


This is an amzing story 
- for the great radical, 
Emma Goldman, to 
write. A. sweeping and 











convincing indictment of 
Bolshevism, and a reve- 
lation to us here who 
have not known what to 
believe in reports from 
Russia. 


$2.00 
Doubleday, Page & Co 




















BOOK ROOM 


33 West 49th Street 


has the best 
books for chil- 
dren of every age 
Such as: Age 


Something to Do Book, $1.25 5-10 
Golden River, 75c = 


F 








bal a 
OHN MARTIN’S 














E was the famous Master of Ka-Hale-Nui—and she the 


humble daughter of Kiano. 


Their married life, entered 


upon with such supreme happiness, had quickly turned to sad- 


ness. 


Her husband, whose gay laughter and song once filled 


their home, had suddenly become silent and morose. 


But at last she pierced the shadows of his past. 


Now she 


knew his secret—how he had sold his sou! that he might marry 
her—how the curse of the Chinese Evil had fallen upon him— 
how he was now haunted day and night by a most horrible fate 
—the hideous price he must pay for his folly. 


And because she loved him dearly 


But let the author himself tell you the entire story—Stevenson, 
the master of the world’s great story-writers. 


Complete Half-Price Thistle Edition 
af Rebert Louis Stevenson 


He held. the world spellbound with 
his writings—not only the cultured 
few who ag his matchless 
literary style, but the great masses 
who instinctively appreciated his 
genius. 


Thrilling Romances—Fantastic Tales 
of Adventure—-Blood Curdling Mystery 
= Stories—Brilliant ren 
Beautiful Poems—Heart 


—not onl 
and 


lar stor} 
popu fal ee 

















pecial 
Examine without cost or obli 


ful new set of ROBERT UIS STEVEN- 
SON. Read or re-read a few of his stories 


Interest letters, all were handled by him 
with the superb technique of a master. 


Out of the dull routine of life he 
leads us into the land of mystic charm 
and adventure. He, who refused to 
grow up himself, makes us forget the 
sordid realities of our own maturity. 
His stories of pirates, lovers and arch 
villains absorb and thrill young and 
old alike.” They stand alone in the 


tion this beauti- 


Treasure Island, Dr. Jekyit 
r. Hyde and his other most 

, but all of his won- 
collection of essays, 


lectio: 
and letters. 
Eijep. thom — and 


Robert 


inal Thistle 
cost—and this amount in small 


history of literature—masterpieces. of 
vn interest and imperishable 
auty. 


Never was Stevenson more poru lar 
than today. He delights all classes. 
Many nations read him; but it was 
America who first discovered and 
championed him; and it is America 
today who pays its heartiest tribute to 
his genius. 


ffer—Send No Money 


see for yourself why Stevenson is being studied 
more and more by literary students today. 

On thi 
unusual 


} present edition ko | are making a most 
er—an entire 25 Volume Edition of 
Louis Stevenson, ted from the orig- 
Plates, at less than half its original 

monthly pay- 
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WIZARD OF THE NORTH. 
Fillmore. i2mo. New York. 
Brace & Co. 


by Parker 
Harcourt, 


A tale from the land of heroes 


THE LITTLE GREEN ROAD TO 
LAND. By Annie R. Rentoul and Ida 


Rentoul Outhwaite. vo. 
&. P. Dutton & Co. 3 


Ne 


w 


FAIRY- 


York: 


Two little children in fairyland. 


OLD, OLI) TALES RETOLD. _ lLitustrated 
Frederick ue Oblong 8vo. 
r. Fr. Company. 


Chicago: : olland 
( Boxed.) 


Bight folk stories for children. 
ier LUCIA ANI) HER PUPFY. By 
Mabe! 


L. Robinson. i2mo 
gE. P. " patton & Co. $1.50. 


A little dog and a family of human 
beings. 


og OF a LSDALE HIGH. By 
Earl Reed New York: 


Silve: 12mo 
}. Appleton & Co. 
A story for boys. 


THE BOYS' OWN BOOK OF ADVEN- 
New 


Ne 


ow 


TURES. By Abbert Britt. t2mo. 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


Adventures in the Orient. 


LITTLE BEAR WHO RAN AWAY 
Frank Ver 
Maynard 


THE 
FROM BRUINTOWN. By 


‘— Beck. i2mo. Boston: Small, 


& Co 
A story for little children. 


HENRY AND HIS TRAVELS. 


Westergaars. i2mo. New York: 


pleton & Co. 
Henry on — a oeene 
from the Danis 


York: 


$2. 


By A. © 


translated 


HONEY BEAR. By Dixie Willson. 
Illustrated by Maginal Wright Barney. 
Chicago: P. F. Volland Company. 


“A story for Peter Pan's little sis- 


THE EMPTY ELEPHANT. 


By 


D. Ap- 


i2mo. 


Dixie 


Willson. iNustrated by Erick Berry. 
8vo. Chicago: P. F. Volland Company. 


For small children. 
THE BAD LITTLE OWLS. 
Breck. 12 


By Job 


& co. Rook Vil. 60 cents. 
Book VII. in the Told at Twilight 


Series. 


: Doubleday. 


QUITE WILD ANIMALS. By Beatrice 
Curtis Brown. i2mo. New York: 


Mead & Co. $1. 


Dodd, 


Imaginary animals with comic illus- 


trations. 


io AWAKENING OF MARTHA. 


E. Blanchard. 1i2mo 
pate: W. A. Wilde & Co. 


By 
Philadel- 


A modern up-to-date girl and her 


problems. 
oa S ome. — IDE'S BOOK. 


8vo. New York: 
AR yi ~ Company, $2.50. 
A book for girls of all sizes and ages. 


AESOP IN RHYME. By John Alexander 
Chapman K. 


i2mo, Calcutta: 8S. 
& Co. 


Aesop's Fables put into verse. 


BARBARA IN DIXIELAND. 


Edited by 
Fred- 


Lahirt 


By Hurry E. 


Chapman. i2mo. New York: Frederick 


A. Stokes Company. #2. 
Adventure in fairyland. 


oe TO BOYS. By Jone; 


P. 


Cor 


onroy, 


ph 
i2mo. New York: Benziger Broth- 


ers. 


hag business of getting ready to be a 


aon hl i. 6 we ae By 
Cooke. 


2mo. Chicago: 
& ardy Gementy. 76 cents. 


Ke 


dimund 


Berkley- 


Verses selected from the volumes of 


Bdmund Vance Cooke. 


THE vee L. OWN BOOK OF 


B Darrow. 
The Me Mecmifian Company. $2.4 


SCIENCE, 
12mo. New York: 


By the head of the Science Depart- 
ment of the Polytechnic Preparatory 


Country Day School. 


pkey cv ge By Maynard 
imo. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


TRENIE WEENIE 3° ay 


agai d TEENIE WEENIES 


STAR DUST. 
London: Selw: 


A _ TREASURY OF 


Dixon. 


bien te and eight drawings for 


American children. 


Donahey and Effie 


Vhicago: Beckley- Saree Company. 
Verses and drawings and conversa- 


tions of some midgets. 


yOOD. By William Donahey. 
cago: Reilly & Lee Company. 


By Wiliam 
ker 


t2mo. 


IN THE WILD- 


8vo. Chi- 


Trials and troubles of the midgets. 


A HC 
WOOD. By C. B. Fall. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


C BOOK DESIGNED AND CUT ON 
svo. New York: 


An alphabetical! list of animals, with 
Mustrations in color. 


By Miriam Gerstle. 
yn & Blount. 


12mo. 


Fairy tales for children from 6 to 16. 


L'ENTENTE CORDIALE DES BEBES. 
By E. Gutch. 12mo. ages a3 Fred- 


erick A. Stokes Company 
A selection of English 
and French homes. 


New Editions 


THE ENGLISH 


pany 


nurse 
rhymes done into French for English 


IRISH POETRY IN 
TONGUE. 


Edited by 
Stopford+A. Brooke and T. W. Ro’ 
dvo. “fo. The Macmillan Com- 


leston. 


Poet ssapesensing Irish national- 


fam and Irish traits. 


CAIN. By Lord Byron. svo. 









G* P. Putnam's Sons. 


Nayan ne ek 
E'S SHADOW. 


ert M. McBride @ Co. 
A comedy of purse strings. 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. 


. New York: 
mitian Company. $2. 


New York: 


By 


THE EAGL 
Branch Cabell. t2mo. New York 
$2. 


D’ol- 
vet's work is now os English by 


ity 


The 


A profusely Mlustrated edition. 
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The Boston Transcript: 


“Verses that fall 
little below some of 
Walt Whitman’s best 
loved passages—full 
of rapture and exul- 
tation, of the deepest 
sympathy with hu- 
man longing and suf- 
fering.” 


At the Roots 


of Grasses 


Muriel Strode 
$2.00 


Published by 
Moffat, Yard & Co., 
31 Union Sq. West, 
New York 






































Small, Maynard & Co. 














BRENTANO’ 5] 


= FreeCatalogue 
of Books on 
Business and 
Finance 


Business, Efficiency, Book- 
keeping, Accounting 
Credits and Collections 
us Law, Business 
English and Letter Writing 
Advertising, Retailing, 
Salesmansh and Trans- 
pesrenen Finance, Bank- 
ing und Foreign Exchange, 
Real Estate, Insurance, 
Economics, Industry, Labor 

ti and 


























$13,5002° 


PLUS ROYALTIES 


First Novel 


Prize Competition 


For <American Authors 
Organized Jointly By 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
THE PICTORIAL REVIEW 
FAMOUS PLAYERS- 
LASKY CORPORATION 
Contest ppen to all Americans who 
have never had a novel published in 


book form. Write for full informa- 
tion’and details of this offer. 


CURTIS BROWN, Ltd. 
116 West 39th St., New York 











May Sinclair 
calls 


DIFFERENT. 
GODS 


By VIOLET QUIRK 
“A remarkable first novel.” 
And The N. Y. Post: 


“A notable first ‘novel. 

A modern Eng- 
lish love story, passion- 
ate, tense and clean. 
One girl at least is ready 
to show forth her con- 
viction that self-control 
and self-respect go hand 
in hand.” $2.00 





A gtd HOLT & COMPANY 





9 West 44th Street, New York 














The Last F saline 


By COURTNEY RYLEY 
COOPER 
An American epic of the old West 


$1.75 at all Booksellers 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Publishers, Boston 























=o 
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$2.00 at all bookstores, or from 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Av., N. Y. 








JOHN FAME’S 
Masterpiece 


WITCHERY of an 
borane: LAMP 





flee. 


i 


al 


your booksellers, 
or 








ms 
“3 


S.CO.,Box20,W.FarmsSta.N.Y.C. 


















The Baron of 
Diamond Tail 


Put a sailor to riding Edgar Barrett, who 
| the range in a Mexi- came out West -to 
|} can saddle, and he’ll find where there 
prove that a man’s was “a seacock 
a man on land, sea, open” in the ranch 
or. horseback. At that was supposed to 
| least the men of pay him dividends, 
_ the Diamond found it a good 
Tail outfit, and deal like looking 


for a gas leak 
some others, with a match. 













found that Certain things, 
the U.S. N. however, 
turned out — him to 
some regular persist, among - 
fellow oui them a pair of 
mpage merry blue eyes 
if it did dress that he was deter- 


them “like a 
bottle in a sock.” 


mined to make 
more friendly. 


A. C. McClurg & 'Co., Publishers 
ALL BOOKSELLERS 

















Sie Aen ar la i i ha Di DnB Bisel 
366 of Cobb’s Favorite Funny Stories 
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PARK BOOK SHOP, 108 EAST SOTH ST., 
announces consolidation sale; 1 
i a carn a ths as neato Sgn as . 
each. 


BARGAIN CATALOG OF NEW BOOKS 
sent free. C. W. Clark Company, 122 
West 234 St. 
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ENGLISH ‘LANGUAGE. 
son. i2mo. New York: 
Co 


Otte Jeaper- 





Chief peculiarities of the English | 
language and the growth and signifi- 
cance of those features in its structure 
which have been of permanent impor- 
tance. 

INSECT STORIES. 
t2me. New York 

A revised edition. 


THE OPEN abe 
Lucas. I2mo. New 
& Co 
A book for wayfarers. 

of ms and prose by 

authors. 


A FACTIONARY OF RELIGION AND} 
ETHICS. Edited by Shailer Mathews and 
Gerald Birney Smith. sSvo. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

Results of a modern study in the 
psychology of religion and the history 
of religions. 


QUENTIN DURWARD. 
Scott. Rvo. New York: 





By 
1D, 


Vernon Kellogg. 
Appletov & Co. 


Compiled by EF. V. 
york Henry Holt 


A collection 


By Sir Walter 
Charles Secri- 


Kuchan; OLD JUDGE 

THE MOON AND SIXPENCE, 
W. Somerset Maugham; OF HUMAN 
HONDAGE, y W. Somerset Saeeuaenet 
THE DOPE POCTOR, by Richard Dehan; 
SONIA, by Stephen sant ge FORTI- 
TUDE, by Hugh Walpo! 'RNE, 
by Frank Swinnerton ; verie oup WIVES’ 


ner’s Sons. $3.50. 

With full-page illustrations. 
MURRAY HILL LIBRARY. tI2mo. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. Twelve 
volumes BURIED ALIVE, by Arnold 
Bennett; SPANISH GOLD, by G. A. Bir- | 
mingham; GREE) TLE, by John, 

PRIEST, by Irvin | 


well-known | 


YOUNG INDIA 


| 
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Of all living men, who, 


is likely to be remem- 
‘bered in a thousand 


WOWTH AND STRUCTURE OF THE years? 
j 
Appleton &j{ 


‘conceivable subject— 


} 


GANDHI 


His book—about 1,200 
pages, containing his 
philosophy and _teach- 
ings, his views on every 


is now ready; $4.00 at bookstores 
or c. o. d. from the publisher 


B. W. Huebseh, Inc, 116 W. 18th St.. N. ¥.C. 





NO TRUMP BID 
ON YOUR RIGHT 


| What 1s your Opening Lead from this 
Hand? 


9 KI87 
&@ ji 94 
99° 8 
2 0 10 9 6 
Wilbur C. Whitehead’s new! 
' book of ‘A usthoritative Leads and | 
| Conventions of Play’’ eliminates 
the guess work. The first | 


(TALE, by Arnold Bennett: THE ‘AMAZ- 
ING INTERLUDE, by Mary Roberts; 
Rinehart. ' 
New editions of familiar novels | 
bound in leather 
THE STORY OF A BAL) BOY. By -Thomas 
Batley Aldrich 12mo. Hoston: Hough- 
ton Miffiin Company. $2. 
Ilustrated in color by Harold M. ; 
3retl.c 
THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG.  Iilus- 
trated by Arthur’ Rackham. %vo. New| 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $5 


The text translated and illustrated in; 
eolor 


Business Books 


WIRECTORY OF DIRECTORS (tN THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 1923-1924. New 
York Directory of Directors Company. 
The names of 42,000 New York City 
ree im various corporations, with 
list of. corporations in ; 
Recnenis of business. 





MANSHIP. John Al 
lzmo. New’ York Harper & Brothers. 


A manual for salesmen. 
Bee aI OF SPEC ve a gg 
<b ENT. N York : -. 
a 
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w Put- 
FORECASTING Bu SINESS 
CONDITIONS and TECHNICAL CONDI- 
TION OF THE MARKET. By _ Enoe 
Burton Gowin. THE MANAGEMENT OF | 
INV ESTMENT °FUNDS. W. Sebert 
tt. THE ANALY oo oF *PINANCI AL; 
STATEMENTS. By M. Sakolski. 
MANAGING YOUR BROKERAGE AC- 
COUNT. By W. W. Spaid. 
A series of buoklets on the principles 
of speculation and investment 














Politics + 
AN AMERICAN LOOKS AT HIS WORLD, 
Ry Glenu Frank Svo. Newark. Del: 
The University of Lelaware Preas. $3 
Problems of the United States as 
the editor of the Century 
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FE. By Di. Pietro Gorgolini. Trans- 
lated and edited w introduction by 
M. D. Petro. sve. Boston: Little. Brown 
&cCo. & 

With a preface by Muasolini. 
CHINA _IN bt FAMILY or NATIONS. 
By enry Hodgkin 2mo New 





York: - ob AO 1H. Doran Co 
By the Secretary of the 
“hristian <ouncil of China. 





National 

















THE GREAT oo OF POLITICS. By 
Frank R. Kent. I2mo. New York: 
Doubleday, Caer ¥ Co. aM. 





Elementary human facts about poli- 
tics, politicians and political machines, 
candidaies and their ways, for the 
average citizen. 


HUNGARY AND @EMOCRACY. By C. J. 
C. Street. Svo. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
The undemocratic and reactionary 

tendencies of the present régime in 

Hungary. 

HINA: YESTERDAY AND TODAY. 
E. T. Williams. 12mo. New York: T. 
Crowell Company. $4. 

Social and political 
in China. 

THE FIGHTING 
Bovet. i2mo 
& Co. 5 
Psychological effect of the war. 
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transformation 


By Pierre 


INSTINCT. 
York: Dodd, Mead 


New 





Science and Seciology 
COMING OF MAN. By John 
- '2mo. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. $2 

Development of the.physical and civ- 
ilized man. 





THE M. 
Tyle 








An introduction to sociology. 
SCIENCE REMAKING pb sedod peach pag 
id 





Ead- 
Edwin 


ited by Otin W. Hi 
KE. Slosson, vo. New York ‘pease. 
Page & Co. a, 





Science in the remaking of the world. 


pgm! Sy a PSYCHOLOGY. Hy Burt By- 
rnsworth. 8vo. New York: C. 
Clark Company. 
For men and womep in the industries 
and professions. 


poy ptmreense 0 vag st f= 
. zmo. New 









‘ork; Longmans, 





a e ca 
\boormatlities of mind, 






various | 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS IN SALES. | 
ford Stevenson. ; 


| 
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HUMAN RELATIONS. By Thomas Nixon 
Carver nd enry =F Hall. i2mo. , 
New York: t. ©. Heath & Co. } 


| 





,seller or the publisher. 


$1.00 


jthorough and comprehensive | 
treatise on this subject. Order 
your copy now fron: your book- 
Price 


JOHN H. SMITH 
Publishing Corporation/ 
147 Broadway, New York City’ 
The Auction Bridge Magazine 
will be publithed in January. 


Wilbur C. Whitehead, editor. and a staff 
of experts ax associates and contributors 
Mail your subscription now $2.60 per 
year 


(monthly) 





MASTRO-DON 
GESUALDO 


By Giovanni Verga 


Translated by 
. H. Lawrence 


Ernest Boyd in, The 
Nation —“Pages as 
powerful as any in 
modern literature. Bal- 

surpassed 
2.50 











| economy and attractive appearance. Style shown 
! 








AGeod Bookcase 
for the price of a good book! 


s TIONA OOKCASE 
Ei by Over 100,000 U 

Made for and universally used im the finest 

homes and offices throug! the country. Made 

in swetions of different sizes, combining utility, 


above is beautifully finished In SOLID Big = 

iain — lete = shown with doodle. be and 

three sections with nen-biadt Me “a 
pearing § = felt- slass doors say 4 

dust-proof $153.74. 

without doors, $10.7 

grades and Finite 


ay for same a i, jon, 
Other styles in different 
at = correspondin low 

AP- 


| 


| 4 


Prices. Shi o> 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU 
Write for new catalog No. 27 


The C. 4. bi Mie. 


,Oe Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of ectiona Bookea: 


ses since 1899. 





The End of the 
House of Alard 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
Proto, . 
— “ Plea Curt 
f-Dlosecr" . is 
uw ak mumiol 
ChbcnaSGOS. done Gok, 


Corer 42 pF ee oo 


wP 


(WILLIAM LYON PHELPS) 
$2.00, postage extra; at any bookstore,‘or from 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


f Ue Heorme 
‘ Pa 
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By Burton J. Iendrick 
Twice winuer of the VULITZER PRIZE 
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i The Life and 
|. Letters of 
_ Walter H. Page 


of our generation 


HANKS to the skill and 
restraint of his biographer, 
“The Life and Letters of Walter 
H. Page’ is in the main Page’s 
Life told in Page’s Letters. Mr. 
Hendrick’s -sure and = sparing 
hand has sketched in the indis- 
pensable background. His un- 
obtrusive editorial touch draws 


be 




















Why Good Dancers 
Are Popular 


are invited te every 
er eke 











Good 

nocial in the 
most r form 

these w can dance all the newest 
dances and are always 


Arthur Murray has perfected a methoa 
through which you can learn to dance, in 
the privacy of your own home, any of the 


latest ste in a few minutes—and all of Arthur 
the latest"dances in a short time. Instruc- urra: 

3s are so simple that even a child can Souortenia 
quickly master them without assistance, 7 
and an entire family can learn from the dancin 
one set of instructions. in one evening inet a 


you can master the steps of any single 
dance. Partner or music are unnecessa’ 

After learning you can dance with wun the 
most perfect dancer and not make 
single mistake. 


About 5,000 people a month are 
jearning to become perfect danc- 
through Arthur 
methods. and so sure is he tha: 
you will feel delighted with his 
methods of 
has consented, 
limited time only, to send 
FIVE FREE LESSONS to all who 
sign and return the coupon. 


These five free lessons are yours to 
keep—you need not return them. They are 
merely to prove that you can’ learn to 
dance without music or partner in your 
own home 


©) A Lesson in Waltzing. 
You dv not place yourself under 


Step. Ton’t 
hesitate. 
any obligation by sending for the 


lessons. Write today— 


free 





Arthur Marray, Stadio 918, 
801 Madixen Avenue, New York (ity. 


To prove that I can learn to dance at home in 
































Vanderbilt 1245. 
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|} is self-drawn, and a vigorous por- sat the fre ne Mkt Res 
ji} trait it ts. " o you. * ve Me OFC MAME . cpeccececstnccenccocecccasecs s fesvee 
An amazing, almost unbeliev- K. M. BARKINGTON-WARD | ar SGy moet = jtniaty ay ig oe 4 
able tale—vivid, dramatic, un- §//: in the London Observer. | Foliow Successfully. (3) How ‘to Gain ROM ood sare eves eh eTENES whic eho. 
forgettable—and written in the j |] | Confidence. (4) A Fascinating Fox Trot My 2.00.05... .55cesesseee eee State 
terse, colorful style that has §) | 
thrilled a million “Tarzan” §)|. 2 vols., $10.00 at all bookstores. !]| —-— BPR gc ce ec Agta te Aces sts ences ee 
readers. $1.90 Fi} Doubleday. Page & Co. | ia a Yl Lig 
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ot wane ex Dr. Frank Crane | Large l rinting Urders 
ESTHER SINGLETON at his Best | W f me 
vous Editor | A delightful essays beantifally e offer Buyers of large printing 
a Comte Men ie ewes printed, bound separately. | and binding the most complete 
‘Love ial eeeihihinie | a of any sores Sess — 
M ‘ ork, Boston an icago. r 
Book of New York Agr ec e ableness| 4 divect tailing aud adoring tank 
By Robert Shackleton is iti ities are of the most efficient nature. 
At All Bookstores, $3.50 ens! iveness 
The Penn Publishing Company, Phila. ms gee oot good hab habit ie worth | 
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Sold- 


“She is yours, Master”—muttered the 
trembling slave dealer 


: Sick at heart, the crouching girl heard 
the dreadful bargain and hated her beauty 
for having brought her to this fate. How. 
could she escape from this veiled monster 
into whose hands she had been given—this 
mysterious man of mighty power—whose 
icy voice aroused a nameless fear in-strong 
hearts—whose will made slaves of brilliant 
men—whose face none had yet seen? 


Here is an extraordinary situation. 


Who was this man whom no one really 
knew? Why was this dark-eyed girl 
, : — brought up in luxury—yet sold like a com- 
wm 2% \ | mon slave? 


RAPER over toldanditis ely ene ofthe mavelos boks here efered you 


Masterpieces of 
~ Oriental Mystery 


11 Thrilling Volumes By Sax Rohmer 


Adventure, Romance, Sorcery, Secrets, Thrills— whose dark schemes—which had baffled the world—were at las: 
are all crowded between the covers of these books. eee 


Never before were there such mystery tales, for beyond mere 
ce ge yy ge TR tt lar ong ane 
of wizards of all countries. ck bak te poneaes teen we are enabled to make for a 
ng, ie Ramee beaten etelaty places; he knows the lowest short time vr apecal price, ‘The demand i cg carta ante 
that have come out of the Orient. He will tak from the homes MORE THAN THAT--to convince you that the books are as 
of aristocracy to the lowest of Limehouse dives—from Egypt to fascinating as we represent them to be, we are going to allow you to 
carry you 


breathlessly thrilled from page to page. Enjoy These Wonderful Books 
Ee ,! : . 10 Days Big fee ae 
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FREE “T= Sis of Gite Cine” FREE 





is of four RF, extol hase the of 
We have on hand a few sets of those marvelous books—“TRUE Here you can read 41 fascinating chronicles of the most cele- women "Their clothes were’ th men and two 
ee on F CELEBRATED CRIMES”—which we are offering, brated crimes i 

while they last, as & premium for promptness to the first purchasers stories from the actual exploits of internationally known detectives. - Why aia Tat bine ons aaet What could induce 
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2 These Are the Stories You Get Free sng ian, to ‘bring, the the woman he cared for to 

Here are hundreds of teeming with excitement ing Here you may read the actual adventures of Pinkerton— Wilkie, gE lh ee peed ot te 
adventures of notorious Assassins, ey em, former Chief of the United States Secret Service— Themas — Spe Serer ee anes 2 
—actual exploits of world renowned Detectives, Service Byrnes—Trepoff of the Imperial Russian Super- 


And this le enly one of the many wondertel 
be sent you on appreval. 


SEND NO MONEY —vermee will be sent 


you FREE for 10 days’ examination if you send the coupon today! 
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LAND OF GREAT ADVENTURE 


by The New York Times Compony.) 
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| feed and water two horses or cows. 
So the desert, losing its terrors, 


> inviter man to enter and make 


himself a home. Furthermore. 
750,000 square miles of Australian 
> ol contain a useful stratum of 
‘subsurface water. A century ago 
' the digging of a well 50 feet Geep 
with pick and shovel was an oner- 
us task for the pioneer farmer. To- 
day a ten-inch bore is drilled 500 


‘feet by machinery with much tess 


i.etan wells. 


| difficutty. The subsurface water of 
Australia has been tapped at thou- 
\ mands of places by these deep arte- 
In the State of Queens- 
Jand alone they have a daily flow of 
ever 10,000,000 barrels. This sub- 
* surface water supply will have « 
/ greater effect on Australia’s future 
“than irrigation. Large irrigation 
> Projects in the dexert imply a back- 

) ground, near or far, of high moun- 


> tains, Unfortunately, Aus- 


tralia does not have lofty 


Tanges to compare with 


those of the lesser island» 
of New Zealand and Tas- 
mania. Less than 5 per 
cent. of her area in over 
2000 feet abpve the ea 
fevel. A full half of Aus- 
tralia has practically no 
Yivers at all. Along the 
astern coust there ix u 


Tange comparable to our 


Alleghanies. But the rain- 
fall there is only half that 
of our eastern slope. 

As a result there are only 
‘two considerable rivers in 
this region, the Darling 
and the Murray. They ap- 
pear to the American like 
the upper and middle 


» courses of our Rio Grande. 


) The flow is intermittent 
"and the water seeps away. 


~ More mountains and higher 


— ingly unfortunate. 


ra 


S from the Australian market. 


x comes te foreseeing the future. 


x - hablted aucegt for scattered mining 


x / 
x cs 
‘Be 


> forty-two: inches one calendar year 


ts as interesting as it is difficult. 


“mountains in thie subtropi- 
‘cal land would mean much 
too, than irrigation © 


In this re- 
gard the country is exceed- 
‘The 


‘mountains of both New 


Already the zinc 


» Oren of South Australia are 
» being shipped to Tasma- 
’ Ria, there to be reduced and concen- 


| trated by cheap electrical power. 
‘This small island (its area is only 
26,000 square miles) will probably 
\ become the chief manufacturing dis- 
— of the great Commonwealth. 
> it ts an Australian State and so is 
p mot affected adversely by the Aus- 

‘tralian tariff. As New 
Windependent, she is shut off largely 


* The geographical position of Aus- 
adds to our perplexity when 


interior, in being low and sub- 
cal, is doubly unfortunate. Un- 
nae best conditions, at least a 

of Australia can never be in- 


‘ On another third of her 
the economic struggle of applied 
with. nature. will be fought 

it with varying results. 
Im a region where the rainfall is 


@ an eighth of an inch the next 
problem of agricultural science 


Australia been but ten degrees 

the South Pole,” says Pro- 
Griffith Taylor, ‘‘our interior 
have resembled the Mississippi 


eyes and ready hands. It is one of 
the largest and knottiést human 
Problems for the coming century to 
solve. To answer this is to answer 
the ultimate question regarding Aus- 
tralia’s place in the_future ae 

of the world. 

gt history of these simile dur- 
ing the nineteenth century includes 
little more than the simple story of 
their economic growth. The begin- 
nings of stock raising were made in 
Australia at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. The permanent set- 
tlement of New Zealand came at the 
beginning of the nineteenth. The 
story of the Hantry Bay penal col- 
ony, founded for the reception of 
British convicts, is familiar to all 
reading persons. However, the im- 





portance of the original settlement 
has been much exaggerated in the 


concerning the Americans during the 
Revolution. A further word is _re- 
quired about the convict settlements. 
Among these unhappy prisoners were 
many guilty of the *‘crime” of being 
republicans, unitarians, free-thinkers 
or social They brought to 
Australia some of the best blood, 
brains and character of Britain. The 
influence of these brave martyrs is 
seen in the history of Australia and 
in her prexent development. The 
convict ships were veritable hells for 
torture. From our present point of 
view the greatest criminal of all was 
the shameless Government which 
could practice such cruelties upon 
helpless men and women. 

The large mining population which 
came in the midcéntury led naturally 
to extensive agricultural 
ment. But it has been only lately, 


both countries. The nineteenth cen- 
tury liberal has given way before 
the onslaught of the twentieth cen- 
tury laborite. Liberalism, split in 
twain and driven in opposite direc- 
tions, is being absorbed into the 
three parties of the new 

The farmers, the wageworkers and 


a a ee 


make common cause with them in 
case of need. 

ff there is one word beyond ail 
others which will describe the puliti- 
cal and social mind of the Apstralian 
and New Zealander it is “pi 3g 
Like the Western American, he is 
always willing to “take a plunge” in 
matters of government and law; but 





rect | before plunging, the Australian and 


political orientation, now evolving 
everywhere, is not as simple as the 
fin de siécle theorists would have 
had the world believe. indeed it ts 
& most complicated matter and re- 
quires for ita intelligent direction, in 
each country, much study ané4 
analysis. . 

Will these people now coming to 
political maturity presently break 
away from the empire? What is the 








during and since the war, that wheat 





attitude of Australian labor toward 


Snowy River, Boloco, New South Wales. 


mind of the outsider. Britain sent 
relatively small numbers of convicts 
to America before the Revolution. 
After American independence she 
looked about for another place for 
such transport and decided upon far- 
away Australia and Tasmania. The 
first convict ship cast anchor at 


is| Bantry Bay in 1788. A single gener- 


ation later free immigrants arrived 
in such numbers as to put the con- 
victs In the minority. In 1840 the 
transportation of convicts to Aus- 
tralia ceased entirely. In the: fol- 
lowing decade, during the gold rush, 
free settlers were sometimes arriving 
at the rate of two thousand a week. 
So the total number of convicts were 
but a small fraction of the settlers 
during the early and middle parts of 
the nineteenth cen‘! A 

The general notion that Australians 
are mostly descended from convicts 


has been grown for export in large 

quantities. Until the recent past 
both, countries ‘have fulfilled the eco- 
nomic purpose for — all British 


aystem, just as they did in the 
United States after the War of 1812. 
With this fundamental change in 
economic status has come a change 





is exactly the same as that pro- 
pounded by Dr. Samuel Jehnson 





in the secial and political life of 


the British system? This question 
is quickly answered. If there is to 
be a separatist movement it must be 
looked for first among the class- 

laborites. Australian labor 
unioniam as a matter of theory is 
more than republican. It is radical 
and socialistic. But here we come 
to the simplest of paradoxes. The 
wageworkers more than any other 
class demand a relentless policy of 
exclusion of the low-caste Asiatic 
worker. This policy must be backed 
by force. It must be bulit upon sea 
Dower and braced by a national will 
to fight to the uttermost in its de- 
fense. Australia and New Zealand, 
being British in sentiment, will be 
forever riveted by the hard fact of 
their 


Their strong attachment to America 
partakes of this. Our Asiatic policy 

is the same as theirs. Many of them 
firmly believe that we are ready te 





WHAT THEY THINK 


By BELLA COHEN 


tie i 


OF US 


need be added to what they have al- 
ready broadcast. 

The French shopkeeper adores us. 
For us he has learned English 
cause we are so obstinately unilin- 
gual. For us he makes his signs and 
advertisements ! English. For us 
he makes his children learn ze Eeen- 


be-/and that Australia is on the way te 


New Zealander has a peculiar way of 
examining his social and intellectua} 
effects, He picks and chooses from 
among the things inherited from _ 

e 


ng Independence, 
cut leose eeamueee. ' What differ- 
ence, if any, has been wrought by 
the firm connection which New Zea- 
land and Australia have maintained 
with the sources of British culture? 
The difference looms larger in 
mind with every day the American 
spends in the country. 
Here we may well return 
to the soldier settlement on 
the Murray River. We find 
‘hard, rough work mixed 
with sound reading, good 
social manners and a sport- 
ing attitude toward life. 
This the Américan massex 
cannot quite duplicate, and 
the Englishman at home 
cannot understand. The 
new civilization has helpec 
itself generously from the 
things which only the older 
life could give. But the 
new land has given more 
than it has taken. It has 
established the beginning: 
of a great nation upon the 
dual principle that democ- 
racy while socializing the 
life economic shall evolve 
culture with its new-found 
freedom and security. No- 
where else are intelligencc, 
knowledge and sportsman- 
ship applied_so directly to 
the task of building a 71a- 
tion. 
To begin to understand 
Australia and New Zealand 
one must visualize much 
more than itx geographical 
and climatic conditions. It 
is to be observed that func- 


val- 

ues of British civilization. 

These are thrown out upon 

the new lands with a vigor 

and a success that com- 

mand the admiration of the 
American visitor. This peculiar 
aspect of the Australian outlook 
upon life has been best described 
by Professor Meredith Atkinson: 
“It is not enough to say that 
the Austrian Nation in but a 
child of Britixh stock reared in a 
new environment, or that the Aus- 
tralian Cémmonwealth ix but the 


mocracy. 

Britain it” only in being more Brit- 
ish than the motherland or any 
sister dominion. But under their 
more favorable social conditions Aus- 
tralians have developed highly dis- 
tinctive national characteristics that 
cannot be fully described merely by 
calling them British. The Austra- 
Han outlcok is in many fundamen- 
tals widely different. from that of 
the people of England and Scotland. 
“Inher social legislation, with its 





| passionate 
Australian civilization is profoundly 
different from that of the Old World, 
become an ideal sf 
(‘Economic and Political Studies,” 
page 1.) 
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AN EX-VICE PRESIDENT SPEAKS 


Thomas R. Marshall Says the American People Want the Benefits of Democracy With the Works of Autocracy. 


By RICHARD BARRY 

OU are the busiest ex-Vice 
President I have ever met,” 
said the writer to Thomas 
R. Marshall, ranking mem- 


ber of the Coal Commission and for 


eight years the Coolidge of Woodrow 
Wilson. Mr. Marshall had -been 
ten days’ 
pursuit through New York and 
Washington. 

“I don’t wonder,"’ replied Mr. Mar- 
shall, who was once Governor of In- 
diana, and thus accustomed to an- 
Swer all remarks in the form of “that 
reminds me.”" “Changing from New 





York to Washington and keeping 
track of schedules with this so-called 


"=. daylight-saving time is what does it. 


= 


a 


tS 


* 


c= 


your’ 


| Government. If the Government were 


a 


eg 
a. 


? time to know the time.’ 


» tive under government by discretion, 
: -| by the President with the authority 


I have never been able to understand 
why a man who wanted to get up an 
hour earlier in the morning or who 
wanted to start his factory an bour 
earlier had to set his clock un hour 
ahead to do it or enter into a con- 
spiracy with all his employex to de- 
eeive their clocks. I'm in favor of a 
little more honesty with ourselves. 
Besides, it's confusing to strangers. 
“It reminds me of one time when 
4 arrived in Phoenix, Ariz., and asked 
the first man I met what time it was. 
‘Are you a stranger here?’ said 
he. i 
** *Yes," said I, ‘and I'd like to set 
my watch.’ 
" ‘Well, you'll have a hard time 
doing that here,” he replied. “We 
_have Atchison. Topeka & Santa Fé 
time; we have Southern Tacific 
time: we have Mountain time; we 
have sun time; and all the inhabi- 
tants are always having a hell of a 
But, now 
that you have caught up with me, 
what can I do for you? 
“You can enlighten me,** returned 
’ the writer, ‘on the causes of the 


_ creaks and groans that proceed oc- 


casionally from our form of govern- 
ment. You have had a favored seat 
on the inside for-so long, and you 
ought to know something.” 

A dry, wrinkly smile lit up the lean 
face of the Hoosier statesman. 

“That reminds me," he said, ‘‘that 
not long ago | delivered a series of 
five lectures on constitutional gov- 
ernment in a Texas university, and 
when they were over one of the pro-e 
fessors said to me, ‘We are more 
than satisfied, Mr. Marshall, and 
personally I am greatly surprised to 
learn that any one who has been 
jong in Washington knows as much 
about the Constitution as you do.” 
So fire away. What weer 1 tell 


“Tell me what, in your opinion. is 


the greatest weakness in the present 


operation of our Government?"’ 

“I can’t answer that directly, but I 
will answer it in this way: Our 
form of government is ali right. I 
@on't say it is the best in the world. 
Mexico has just as.good a Constitu- 
tion as ours, but not so good a Gov- 
ernment. I sometimes think England 
has a better Constitution because she 
has none, but Engiand has no better 
Government. In fact, I think the 
late war proved that we have as 
good a Government as has ever ex- 
isted, because the Government was 
able to get the people to do a great 
many things that were hard to do, 
which they were not obliged to do, 
and solely because they respected the 


mot good, they wouldn't respect it. 
“Thus indirectly I am answering 
your question. The greatest weak- 
hess we have as a people is not in 
the Government. It lies in the peo- 
ile, for they are drifting into ways 
that are bound to make a bad Gov- 
ernment in time if they do not mend 
them. They are bringing us to a 
condition, where we are obliged to 


Johnson." 
“What do you mean by ‘govern- 
~ment by discretion’?"' the writer in- 





to make the other fellow do what he 
thinks the other fellow ought to do, 
and he wants it done, as the Span- 
ish say, ‘pronto.’ 

“We saw that work out to some 
satisfaction in the war, when it was 
more or less justified and necessary. 
The war served us an ill turn in 
showing us how to get things done 
quickly, through autocraey. Nobody 
wants now to have things done siow- 
ly through the legal and logical proc- 
esses of democracy. Most people 
want them done quickly, by Czar- 
ism, unless their own toes are 
pinched, and then they cry ‘Oppres- 
sion!’ ‘Confiscation!' and ‘Holy 
murder!’ 





our form of government. Except 
in rare cases of riot or war, the Gov- 
ernment has no business to step in 
and tell men for what they shall 

or other men what they shall 
pay or how they shall run their busi- 
nesses. Yet that is what the Ameri- 
can people seem to want done, al- 
though they never seem to realize 
that if it is done in this specific case 
it must be repeatedly done in other 
cases, until we may easily discard 
our present form of government and 
get under another which will be less 
irksome only until it hits us individ- 
ually, which it must do in time. 
There is a vicious circle in that sort 
of thing which the fathers foresaw, 
which they attempted to prevent in 





mind, I am not criticiging any indi- 
vidual. I could easily and well de- 
fend, as I have had occasion to do, 
any of the acts of my late chief, Mr. 

I have no criticism to make 


sible for the condition. They demand 
that the President shall be three 
things: First, the constitutional 
President; second, the leader of his 
party, and, third, the boss of Con- 
gress, which is the last thing in the 
world the Constitution intended he 
should be. 

“The American people are never 
more delighted than when the Presi- 
dent takes a crack at Congress. They 
howl with glee whenever he uses the 





big stick. There is no surer way 


“When the President kicks Congress he’s not kicking his dog; he’s kicking 


“1 have just had plenty of chance 
this 


as asmember of the Coal 
sion. You have no idea of the num- 


reached us from ali kinds of people 
who demanded that we settle the 
coal strike. Some wanted us to take 
a club and finish the miners. Others 
told us the operators were very bad 
men and wanted us to arbitrarily put 
them in their places. None of them 
seemed to realize that we_had no 
authority to do either. We were a 
fact- commission appointed 


of Congress to learn what the facts 
were and to state them—no more. 
When we came to New York the 


newspapers jumped to the conclu-|- 


sion that we came to settle the coal 
strike. We were unable to-convince 
them that we had no such authority, 





“the people’s dog.” 


writing our Constitution as it is, but 


for a President to gain favor than to 


which the American people never | boss 


see when' any little difficulty arrives 
in their affairs.’’ 

‘There is nothing in the constitu- 
tional duties of his office,’’ replied 
the ex-Vice President, ‘which any 
competent Executive cannot dispatch 
without overburdening himself. The 
trouble with the Presidency is that 
it has grown to be something, or a 





branches, 
tive, executive, judicial. Our ten-j| 


dency is to put all three branches’ 


gress he is not kicking hie dog: he is 
kicking their dog.*’ 
“Do you advise the present Presi- 


In fact, I must insist that I do not 
criticize any individual, or even offer 





dermining the inherent strength of 
the Constitution. 

“Nearly every one seems to forget 
that the Constitution provides for 
the election of the President by elec- 
tors, not by the people direct. In the 
first quarter century of our exist- 
ence it was the custom to elect a 
Federalist President and a Demo- 
cratic Vice President, or vice versa. 
In those days the President was not 
expected to lead his party in the na- 
tion or to boss Congress; he was 
expected only to be the official head 
ofthe nation and to administer the 
laws. Andrew Jackson was the first 
to change that, and it has been 


“Is it true, Mr. Marshall,” the 
writer suggested, ‘‘that you said, as 
is reported, that the executive duties 
of the President are not nearly so 
killing as the social duties of the 
Vice President?’’ It is a fact often 
remarked in Washington that, due 
to the custom which prohibits the 
President from accepting social in- 
vitations, the - Vice President is 
sought so frequently in his place 
that he has to dine out about 364 
nights a year. 

“Tt said nothing to indicate that I 
did not enjoy the social] duties of the 
Vice President," replied Mr. Mar- 
shall; “but I did say that the law 
ought to provide either that only a 
millionaire should be elected to the 
office or else that the pay should be 
considerably raised. In my case, I 
found. that to meet the social, obliga- 
tions of the office I had to do a great 
many things in the way of earning 
money which no such officer of the 
Governmert should be obliged to do."’ 

“What do you think of the new 
radical movements which seem to be 
about to grasp the reins of govern- 
ment?” 

“I don't know what radical move- 
ments you refer to. I would not like 
to specify any by name, but I will 
say this about radicalism and uplift- 
ers in general: I have seen and heard 
a good many of them in my time. 
And I have found that there is one 
fault common to them all. They all 
want to revise the Government 
downward. They want to inject their 
reforms from on high, to achieve 
some overturn in human government 
by a fiat of that Government. It 
can’t be done. 

“Changes in government come in 
one way only—from the bottom up- 
ward—and slowly. That is why these 
tendencies I have outlined to you 
seem so dangerous. They have come 
about in that way—almost without 
our knowing it. No political party 
conceived them. No leader or writer 
put them over on us. They: have 
grown out of our common weak- 
nesses. They are, in effect, overturns 
of government. And they are far 
ae than any radical I know 
a wu ge 
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By Justice WESLEY O. HOWARD 


HILE I sit reading tonight 

a large number of lit- 

tle winged creatures fly 

around my electric light. 

They are not all alike; there is a 
great variety of them, different. 
breeds, apparently, and _ colors. 
Some are shaped like flying ants, 
but are not ants; some iocok 
like grasshoppers, some like katy- 
@ids, some like butterflies; some are 
black, some are green, some are 
brown. They are not venomous: 
they’ do not bite or sting. I don’t 
know how they get in. My windows 
are screened, and some of these 
strange, queer creatures, fantastic 
and daintily shaped, are larger than 
the meshes in the wire. | do not 


* know what they eat or where they 





live or sleep. I have never seen 
them in the daytime. The get along 
together harmoniously and do not 
eat each other, as fishex do, or mur- 
der each other, as men do. 

But wherever they come from, the 
question arises whether they, ana 
the whole insect race, will in some 
future age overrun the planet—and 
rule it? I say rule it, rather than 
devastate it, for are insects not in- 
teliigent and are they not capabie 
of evolution and development, ax 
nascent man was? 1 only ask this: 
I do not contend that it is so. 

Man sprung from a protoplasm, 
whatever that is, so evolutionists 
bay, and has conquered the earth 
and mastered the elements. A proto- 
plasm, however it may be technical- 
ly defined, is infinitely less than an 
Insect and is the lowest example of 
animal life, less than the lowest 
snail, a mere speck of jelly—bone- 
less, spineless, bloodless. But out of 
that motionless, insignificant, despi- 
cable spot of life, hardly life at all, 
lying a million years ago on the 
warm sand beaches of the sea. man 
bas developed—so the greatest think- 
ers think; Darwin, Lamarck, Spen- 
cer, Huxley, Haeckel and others; 
and so H. G. Wells thinks. William 
Jennings Bryan does not agree. He 
thinks .man looked in the beginning 
just about as he does now and was 
created with his clothes on, his 
shoes shined, his hair combed, al) 
shaved, bathed and brushed, ready 
to walk out. He thinks this hap- 


known in the Scriptures as the 
“Garden of Eden.’’ 

But whether Bryan and the Scrip- 
tures are right, or the scientists and 
H. G. Wells, I shall not undertake 
to argue. If the doctrine of evolu- 
tion is sound, man has advanced 
from the least of living substances 
to the noblest of animal life. And 
the horse has a history of evolution 
only a little less marvelous than 
man, for the forerunner of this 
splendid beast was a little four-toed 
animal in the beginning, smaller 
than a fox, and from this insignifi- 
cant origin the horse has evolutioned 
into the fleet, proud, intelligent racer 
of today. 

But to go back-to the files around 
my lamp, the point is this: will they 
not evolutionize, as man has, they or 
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ants is nearly as thrilling as Hugo's 
“ Battle of Waterico.’’ These dimin- 
utive creatures, in this decisive in- 
ternational conflict, seem to have 
displayed all the strategy, tenacity, 
valor and patriotism of men. Tho- 
reau says: “ The legions of these 
myrmidons covered all the hills and 
vales in my woodyard, and the 
ground was alreaily strewn with the 
dead and dying. * * * For num- 
bers and for carnage it was an Aus- 
terlitz or Dresden.”* 

Ants may be the particular race of 
insects chosen by nature to extermi- 


nate the human race for they are re- 


other, but they advance in countless 
myriads upon the habitations of 
man. In Africa their legions, like 
the hordes of Attila, frequently fall 
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struggie of the human race against 





is driving the cattle off the ranches 
of South Africa and infecting the na- 
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COMING OVERLORDSHIP OF THE INSECTS | 


Will They in Future Ages Rule the Planet From Which Man’s Madness Has Eliminated Him? 


lites, and even Uranus and the dis- 
tant Neptune are not populated by 
the little creatures that have driven 
off the great ones. 

Jupiter is perhaps almost a sun 


nine moons are cool, probably, and 


‘| some of them fit even for human 


habitation. Is this splendid group of 
worlds uninhabited? Are they only 
wastes and deserts? Has’ nature 





great re- 
Jupiter itself, giant 


of all the planets, capable of swal- 
lowing up a thousand earths like this 
—Jupiter with its nine moons and 
thirty captured comete—is it dead 
and dumb to life? Does it swing 
on endlessly in its circuit round 
the sun in aimless 


through the solar system without 
reason? 


Ganymede, the biggest of Jupiter's 





Jupiter, and Saturn and its "ae 


yet, too hot maybe for life, but its/ 





aw, 






telescopes? Has a race of creat x. 
kindred to the ants, evolutionized on 


ders of the sky. Job, looking at 1 
giant sun Arcturus, in the 


acid? Yet under the ee 
there these creatures are, ing 


the design of nature, swimming, 
moving about, whipping 
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Anecdotes of an American Portrait Painter Returned 
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to His Ancestral New England 


"| By FREDERICK W. COBURN | rose on the air 
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Setting of the First Act of “The Player Queen.” 
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THE WORLD OF ART: 


“Afterglow.” By Matilda Browne. 
On Bahidition at the Miloh Gallery. 


F all the mediums of: art 
water-color is the most en- 
chantingly you hful; the fresh- 
est, that is, and most stimu- 
lating in its irresistible inno- 
cence of oily intrigue. To paint well 
in water-color is especially difficult 
for the simple reason that even bad 
painting makes such a good-looking 
appearance in this friendly medium. 
It is a temptation to the light-mind- 
ed not to do as well as they can. 

The group of artists represented 
by their work in water-color at the 
Kraushaar Galleries are as little as 
possible light-minded. They are one 
and all absorbed in the search for 
form and movement. That has 
meant for more than One seeker in 
past times the lantern and the tub 
of Diogenes, and his solitariness as 
well. No one ever really has likéd 
Diogenes, and if it were not that we 
are a generation pledged to like 
what we never liked before we could 
imagine ourselves asking of the am- 
bient air what there was to attract 
us, please us, hold us, in these 
scraps of paper, many of them a 
little grim, ali of them plugging 
away toward their share of cosmic 
truth. 

There is Luks, George Luks .of the 
dancing waifs and grinning cabbies, 
of a world in which all sorts of 
social and moral relaxations are seen 
to lead to joyousness, and he is 
painting now the minés of the 
Schuylkill region and the miners, 
and the daughters of the mines, a 
sooty world in which nothing. but 
the lamp on one’s helmet gives light, 
and form grows out of shadows. 
Luks never says anything so ex- 
Plicitly as to be a bore. Nor does 
he see things so conventionally that 
you immediately forget how he has 
seen them. Nor does he use an exe- 
cution which is merely a formula 
learned by heart and automatically 
repeated. Consequently, whether he 
tries a new thing or an old thing he 
is interesting; but his preference lies 
in the direction of the new thing. 
No one seems to have tried the 
Schuylkill miners before, and there 
are no empty, stereotyped forms into 
which pouring new material is com- 
paratively easy. You can feel the 
pulse of this true artist quicken to 
the beautiful opportunity for making 
individual molds. 

Of course, he does it with humor. 
Jt is not his way to leave that bright 
arrow to loaf In the quiver. An im- 
mense amount of humor in the Hi- 
bernian countenance of Mike Cum- 
mins of the mercifully blurred 
mouth, the mighty hunched shoul- 
ders, the stubbornly planted feet. 
Certainly a good miner, but what a 
man to deal with! The characteriza- 
tion is so rich that = Png 
significance is almost forgotten, 
as art it is the remarkable handling 


\ 








of form that counts, form that grows 
so casually, so raggediy, until it is 
there before you, whole and bulky, 
its inner substance incontestably 
filling the outer shell. And energy 
is there, in the slouching figure of 
Mike, in the more compact figure of 
David Parrish, Welshman; in the 
fat “Daughter of the Mines,’’ energy 
at rest, but there, nevertheless, to 
give life. 

Some of the pictures are of mining 
towns and the landscape about them, 
and these Luks has treated with a 
perhaps unconscious suggestion of 
crackling fires, of light snapping out 
of cloudy shadow. Handsome they 
are, but far leas spendid than the 
dim living shapes and volumes of 
the figure subjects. 

William Zorach is happy in hav- 
ing nothing human in his pictures 
at this exhibition. His old predilec- 
tion for extracting the bones of a 
figure before serving it has -no 
chance. In his landscapes, water- 
falls and mountains, rocks and pools, 
he is free to exercise his great talents 
upon material with which they work 
more sympathetically than with hu- 
man various. In them he shows 
himself the apostie of the new re- 
ligion of organization, as old in 
truth, of course, as all other new 
religions. His waterfall drops sheer 





over a wall of rock. There is no at- 
tempt to show a tumult that in 
many a futile portrait of waterfali 
is substituted for that smooth, heavy 
drop, the weight of the massive ele- 
ment pulling out every surface rip- 
ple. Once landed, the water begins 


stones in its path protesting and op- 
posing; all suddenly is visible activi- 
ty: every part of the composition 
speaks of the strong forces of na- 
ture; the whole creation travaileth. 


That is the way the stronger of the}; 


modernists feel about nature. In- 
setad of making an idol in her name 
and hanging it with tawdry imita- 
tions of her adornments, or for that 
matter with imitations that are far 
from tawdry, they attempt to pene- 
trate to the forces back of her 
less ebb and flow, to construct soi 
symbol that shall convey sense of 
these forces to the questing human 
mind, to organize instead of imi- 
tating appearances. It is a tre- 
mendous task to take over and like 
the miner they work in darkness, 
but their reward often is great. 
Zorach’s knowledge, deep and in- 
tricate; of the secrets of pattern 
also is displayed in these finest of 
his works. Observe for example the 
picture with a pool, no doubt it has 
a name. The first impression is that 


“Fishermen.” By Gifford Beal. 


to fume toward escape, the sharp th 


of depth, « deadly depth of cold 
water lying at the feet’of the high- 
spiked rocks completely surround- 
ing it. That would be enough for a 
single-track intelligence, content to 
block traffic with the uninterrupted 
circle of the pool, but the aftist 
cleverly leads you out of the ap- 
parent impasse, in danger of prison 
you are set free, there is a real leap 
of the mind in_ realizing the outlet 
from the imprisoning scene. The 
most moving of the Zorachs, how- 
ever. is one that sinks analysis in 
emotion. In “The Sunset” sullen 
flames of color lap against the near 
cliffs and stain the horizon, a kind 
of color known to Eastern countries 
before barter and trade Jominated, 
when to make was better than tv 
sell, and what you made was worth 
more to you than anything that 
any one would give you for it. When 
later generations dispute “The Sun- 
set’’ and “The Waterfall’ together 
with the drooping boneless iadies anil 
gentlemen’ of typical Zorachian pat- 
tern it glibly will be decided that 
there were two Zorachs, quite dif- 
ferent from one another, 


Gifford ‘Beal is one man only, sin- 
gie in. purpose and in aceomplish- 
ment, seeking also form and move- 


tes age aerereennn ae 


Comment on Some of the 
Current Exhibitions 


of the recent subjects. It is a deep- 
chested matronly art that has grown 
from the earlier flat daintiness. 

It cannot be. said that Matilda 


She not only can draw cows sit- 
ting down but she can draw them 


aspect of a calf and the lumbering 
grace of a full grown pig as well as 


any ore, better than most of the 
French animaliers, always excepting 


Gaul. When she models she shows 


"| better than in her paintings he- 
“| command of her subject. 


Its anato- 


the| ™Y, # A BC to her. To tell the 


than painter, 
“| familiar material she is more spon- 


Erie Canal in moonlight, 


plain truth she is a better sculptor 
because in the less 


taneously herself. As a painter she 
is at her best in a picture of the 
free in 





Ou Behidition at the Kraushaar Galleries. 


The brushwork, true in the generalized 


shapes of foliage and banks, distin- 
guished 4nd austere in color. Should 
she follow that path to the end of 


A number of the galleries are 
showing examples of well known 
masters IN which an unfamiliar side 
of the artist's mind is revealed, or 
an unusual type of subject is de- 
scribed. 











mits that she is equal to delivering 
his message without help of descrip- 
tive gesture or symbolic accessories. 
Buropeans seem to understand this 
inner necessity for external support 
better than our more direct Ameri- 
can minds. 

His Victor Hugo, for instance, 
Meier-Graefe astutely analyzes the 
power of the group as it appeared 
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sonaljty-in-the very young figure al- 
orable mention with her pink ‘‘Inde- 
pendence Hall,’’ but her handsome 
own country has Pevestncomend aa 
va-} ee “masculine” quality of her work. 
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By Georgé Luks. 


On Exhibition at the Kraushaar Galleries. 


of its preferred position on the plate, 


Ep iti 
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“A: Daughter of the Mines.” 
is exhibition lasts until the middle 
aineiiel Sb tedoven Uilie exigent oases 


“*Drawn on the Spot’’ 
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By Theresa Bernstein. 


Shimuzi has given 


you the steepness of the road with- 
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FACE TO FACE WITH THE DALAI LAMA 


( Continued from Page 3) 


points of metaphysics and theology 
he leaves to others, but he ix pos- 
seased of a great deal of acumen 
and acuteness. Above all, he is 
blessed with the faculty of being able 
to choose wisely his human instru- 
ments. His most notable success 
along this line is Tsarong Shapé, and 
the wisest thing he ever did was to 
place in Tsarong’s hands much of 
the reorganization of the State. 

As is generally known, the office 
of the Dalai Lama is not hereditary, 
nor is this supreme ruler of Tibet 
elected by the will of the people. 
Rather is he chosen by a system 
which is unique in the Governments 
of the world. In theory the Dalai 
Lama is an incarnation of the divin- 
ity, Chenresi, and is also an imme- 
diate reincarnation of himself. With- 
in a short time, varying from a few 
months to two years after the death 
of this Pontiff, the Supreme Council 
of monks announces to the people 
the discovery of the new Dalai 
Lama. This new 
Delat Lama may 
be an infant of a 
few- weeks or a 
child as old as 
2 years, but. in 
any case he must 
have been born 
subsequent to the 
death of the iaxt 
Dalai Lama, whose 
soul is supposed 
-to have transmi- 
grated into the 
body of the infant. 

Sometimes before. 
the death of the 
old =6Pontiff the 
Jatter intimates to 
his councilors that 
‘he will probably 
be born in this or 
that part of the 
country or in this 


the time comes to, 
make the choice. 
But where no 
such intimation ix 
gi 


Not only is the 
Dalai Lama thus 
chosen to succeed 
himself as a new 
incarnate Buddha, but the same 
method is used in the choice of other 
high ecclesiastics, particularly the 
abbots of many important monas- 


ordinarily 
and down to the time of the present 
Pontiff, who is the thirteenth in the 








for this office. 


This one-time peasant boy is now 


the Dalai Lama and his Cabinet, and 


.| which is supported by a considerable 


portion of the lay nobility and of the 
peasantry. . The other, represented 
by the so-called Nationa] Assembly, 


Today the power of the Court par- 
on the increase, but 

to speculate upon 

place upon the death 

the present Dalai Lama. Will 
the reins of govern- 

re himaelf King. as it 





but a few stones hit the window and 


second floorg are all inside the court- 
yard. Consequently, I had the great 





The Potala, Palace of the Dalai Lama, at Lhasa. 


On reaching the age of 18, he in- 
sisted upon claiming the power that 
was nominally his, and grudgingly 
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days small groups of people gathered 
in front of the house and occasional- 


known that I was under the protec- 
tion of the Government. 

Nevertheless, guards were posted 
at the door as a precaution against 
any unforeseen eventuality, and the 
Government impiored me not to 
. |leave the house during the remainder 


had settled down to 
normal all danger would be at an | 
end. 


Consequently from the 2ith of 

until the 13th of March 
I was practically a prisoner of State 
in the Forbidden City. But this pe- 
riod was far from unpleasant. Pres- 
Lents of food constantly arrived from 
Tsarong and the other officials, and 
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Curiosity—The Greatest Teacher 


HESE children 

have The Book of 
Knowledge in their 
home. They can ex- 
plain to you interest- 
ingly and correctly all 
the familiar things they 
see around them. Their 
teacher will tell you that 
when she wants a clear 
and intelligent answer, 
she can be sure of it 
from this boy and girl. 
They have made a long 
start in the race for 
knowledge. 


The Book of* Knowl- 

edge answers every 

question the child can 

ask. Here are a few 

picked at random: 

Why is ice slippery? 

Why is the sea never 
still? 

Can a plant see? 

What are eyebrows for? 

Why does milk turn 
sour? 

Why is snow white? 

Do the stars really 
twinkle? 

What makes knots in, 
the wood? 

What makes an echoP 

Why are tears salt? 


Do You Know Why 


| The BOOK of KNOWLEDGE 


Captures ‘the Child’s Mind? 


Bese lhe is the Beginning of 
All Knowledge. Do you know 
any subject about which your child 
has not asked you a dozen questions? 
Let him ask as many as he likes, and 
be sure to answer them correctly. 
That is the parent’s most important 
and most easily neglected, duty. If 


you discourage your child’s curi- 


osity, you will injure his mind and 
the bright boy and girl becomes 
stupid or indifferent. The Book of 
Knowledge is the simplest and most 
natural method of helping the child 
to educate himself. It answers in 
plain and simple language every ques- 
tion a child can ask. So captivating is 
this great original work’ to the child 
that he absorbs with little effort the 
profound truths and the great facts of 
the world of knowledge while read- 
ing its delightful pages and looking at 
its thousands of striking educational 


Education Made Easy 


There are fifteen great departments in The 
Book of Knowledge—nature, science, his- 
tory, biography, art, poetry, literature, etc. 
They contain the important, interesting and 
authentic knowledge of the world, fascinat- 
ingly illustrated and beautifully and briefly 
explained. The child grasps quickly and 
easily the things he needs to know and saves 
years of the old grinding memory method. 
The Book of Knowledge draws out the 


mental powers. It quickens and stimulates 
interest. 


10,000 Wonderful Pictures 
There are 10,000 illustrations i in The Book 


ae Knowledge, many in’ natural colors. 


They are a brilliant picture gallery of what 
the world is doing. The lessons they. teach 
can never be forgotten. They make learn- 
ing the delight that it ought to be and turn 


‘the grinding task of getting an education 


into the joy of daily discovering things new 
and wonderful. 


Worth: Inquiring About | 
What would The Book of Knowledge do for 


Phe Grotier Society, Bute Publishers; ¥ Weil ath Binet, New York. Pa 


your boy or girl? Would you like to see for | 
yourself? The method of teaching by 
pictures with clear simple explanations and 
delightful conversational talks, you will find 
in the 68-page booklet of sample pages that ~ 
we invite you to have free. Every reader of 


. the Times is welcome to a copy. If you 


have a child, you cannot fail to be interested 
in this. Merely mail the coupon today and © 
receive the free booklet with our compli- 


~ ‘7 Please mail me the 
Bee? free descriptive book- 

eo \et containing specimen 
(7 sections and illustrations — 
from The Book of Knowledge 

so that ] may judge for myself ~ 
regarding its helpfulness to the 

children. 


TIMES~—-10-28-23. 
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( Continued from Page 6 ) 


Next an interest to 


spirits, especially on a Saturday|I'm far away, that sometimes you 
Hicks. If we think of the stable 


horse, as some men love a woman, or; The melodies 


as a few leve their country. 
patent leather shoes ard a five-dol-|-ever read 
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tall, angular man with a bad brown 
eye, who chewed quantities of tobac 
night or Sunday after? >on. 

said that Zeke could 

tle save that one thing, ‘pat he knew 
that well, including the tricks. 
circle of Zeke Smith, a game accom 
panied by plaintive appeals to ‘‘An- 
swer me, big Dick. 

twenty years ago, ‘we must think 


tricks with 


somewhat 





‘ner to himself somewhere upstairs, 
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JOHN SINGER SARGENT, BOSTONIAN 


( Continued from Page 8 ) 


you if you can give me two or three 
forenoons.** 

These sittings were arranged with- 
out difficulty. 

A very human little story is asso- 
‘ciated with the portrait of the late 
Daniel Nolan, which now hangs in 
the permanent collection of the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art at Washington. 


made years before of Frederick P. 
Vinton, a fellow-artist. The paint- 
ing had cracked badly. It needed to 
be restored. This work Dan Nolan 
did, efficiently, as always, and then, 
when he delivered the painting, he 
refused to take payment. 

“*It is a service from one great 
artist to another,"’ he remarked 
lightly. 

This spirit of fellowship pleased 
Mr. Sargent immensely. At dinner 
with friends a little later he re- 
marked tWat since Dan wouid not be 
paid in money he must manage to 
reward him in some other way. 

“Why don’t you do his por- 
trait? ** suggested a woman painter 
who was in the conversation. _‘‘ He 
has a very interesting head.’’ 

** Do you think he would care for 
it? ** asked Mr. Sargent anxiously. 

‘“*He would certainly treasure 
nothing more."’ 

So it proved. When, however, 
the painter of titled personages pro- 
posed to Daniel Nolan to make a 
charcoal sketch for a keepsake he 
promptly received a nervy counter- 
Proposal. Wouldn't he just as soon 
paint a portrait? 

*t Don’t you like my charcoals? ”’ 
asked the painter susniciously. 

“You know, Mr. Sargent, that I 
love them,"’ was the quick-witted 
reply. ‘I am thinking of my de- 
scendants and keeping your picture 
for them to enjoy. You see, my wife 
and I are both Irish, and at home 
we often have family discussions. 
Now, if she threw her shoe at me 
and it went through your charcoal 
drawing, that would be spoiled for- 
ever; but if it just dented an oil 
painting I could fix it up as well as 
1 did the Vinton.’’ 

Mr. Sargent, amused by this in- 
genious request, arranged to paint 
Nolan’s portrait upon his return 
from a trip to Florida. 

In the interim Dan Nolan had a 
chance to convey some information 


merchants, with a tribal reputation 
for efficiency and direct honesty. 
Mementos of these Sargents have 
been diligently collected by the asso- 
ciation which has in charge the 
house once inhabited by the founder 
of Universalism in the United States. 
At the Sargent-Murray-Gilman 
house the large space given to early 
drawings by John Singer Sargent 
and to photographic reproductions 
of his principal works helps to im- 
Press his genealogy upon tle casual 
visitor. He is, as one learns at 
Gloucester, a great-great-great- 
grandson of Captain Winthrop 
Sargent and a great-great-grand- 
son of Colonel Epes Sargent, 
both leading men of Gloucester 
in Colonial and Revolutionary 
days. The latter ancestor, owner of 
ships and wharf preperty, built a 
remarkably fine mansion at the cor- 
ner of Main and Duncan Streets. 
Among his children was Fitzwilliam 
Sargent, who inherited the manor 
house and the wharfage and who 
passed these on to his son, Winthrop 
Sargent. The latter, starting as a 
prosperous and much-beloved mer- 
chant, was nearly wiped out during 
the national financial stringency that 
began in 1829, and in 13+ he sold 
all his Gloucester equities and moved 
to Philadelphia. There he re-estab- 
ee ee ee 


living representative of the Glouces- 
ter Sargents. 

However posterity may regard Mr. 
Sargent, New England is evidently 
gambling on his persistent fame. 
When the Sergent mural decorations 
for the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 





are finished, another big decorative 
undertaking awaits him in Boston if 
he cares to enter upon it. In many 
families of the Back Bay his por- 
traits, whether in ofl or charcoal, 
are cherished along with the Copleys 
and Blackburns of earlier facture. 
The water colors, which represent 
the amiable diversion of a great ar- 
tist, cannot usually be bought from 
private owners for twice the price of 
a thousand dollars which the painter 
customarily puts upon them. 

The museums of Boston and 
Worcester, like those of Manhattan 
and Brooklyn, have big blocks of 
these aquarelies, and they will nor- 
mally increase their holdings in the 
years to come. Elsewhere than in 
Boston there may be doubt about the 
wisdom of large investments in Sar- 
gents. The New York attitude to- 
ward his work has generally been 
cool and critical, whether you talk 
with academicians or with radicals. 
In Paris, President Millerand, sur- 
veying the Homer-Sargent-Mac- 
knight exhibition of last Spring, is 
said to have remarked: “ C’est beau, 
but c’est un peau mince,”’ and Hen- 
ner, one of Sargent's personal 
friends among the French, is quoted 
as saying: “ We must admit that at 
present Sargent has no vogue what- 
ever in Paris."’ 


occasionally 
read a scathing indictment of “ Mr. 
Sargent, the arch corrupter of mod- 


ted | ern portrait painters in this matter 


of blatant objectivity.'’- 


ton whose people know of his exist 
ence. 





( Continued from Page 5) 


the Bush Tower could be built to- 
day, however, on account of the 
zoning laws. Today in building on 
such narrow streets it is not allowed 
to carry the building up to a great 
height over the whole area, but 
after a certain point it must be set 
back, and only 2 limited portion of 
the lot may be covered by a tower 
of indefinite height. Now when it 
is desired to build high and secure 
the largest accommodations allowed 
by law, a new type of tower build- 
ing is created, intermediate between 
the Bankers on the one hand and 
the buildings with slender ‘‘ativer- 
tising’’ towers like the Woolworth 


-tand the Standard on the other. 


lery where the restorer was employed 
and said: 
‘Mr, 


Nolan, I understand that 


_ | ten 


| 


ae 
+ 
seeds? 


The most conspicuous example of 
this new type is the Shelton, the 
vast new bachelor hotel at Lexing- 
Avennue and  Forty-ninth 
Street. With its thirty-two stories, 
it is claimed for it that it has ‘‘the 
highest residence floors in the 
world’’—indeed, that it is *‘the tall- 
est hotel in the world.’’ Without 
presuming to verify these American 
superlatives, we may admire the 


. Up to the twenty- 
it -is still larger, and up to 
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THE NEW TOWERS OF NEW YORK 


whole effectively, and at the same 
time houses the tanks and elevator 
houses which are often such un- 
sightly afterthcughts. The view 
over the rooftops has been held to 
prove that New York is a “tank 
town.”"" At least a few architects 
are determined that it shall not re- 
main one if they can help it. 

Another new tower of notice, 
though not a very high one, is the 
National Fraternity Clubs Building 
on Murray Hill. Its merit lies in 
the realization that there are many 
other schemes for towers besides the 
hackneyed ones, and other forms 
for masses besides the cubical. These 
truths seem obvious, yet habit makes 
the obvious always hard to recap-4 
ture. It took the Zoning law to 
teach us that buildings could have 
@ variety of massing, although this 
intriguing possibility had been equal- 
ly all the time before. This va- 

y of massing, we now may begin 
to see, need not be limited to what 
might be secured with alphabet 
building blocks. There are also the 
octagon and the circle, at least. 

To those who had eyes to see, 
McKim, Mead & White/said this with 
emphasis in their Municipal Tower 
some years ago, and there have been 


| other examples, like the Fifth Av- 
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r Your Last Opportunity to Order the 
Accountants Handbook 


At the Special Introductory Price 
9,000 Copies Ordered Before Publication 


HE Ronald Press-Company will publish on Novem- 
ber 15th the most important volume offered in many 
years to those concerned with accounts—the 

ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK. Business has long needed a work 
of this character—a reference manual which brings between 
two covers reliable information covering every aspect of 
good accounting practice. Now itis here. The new volume, 
the first in its field, 


Assembles Basic Data on All Subjects the 
Accountant Meets in His Daily Work . 


The..ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK, edited by Earl A. Saliers, Ph.D., 
contains 1682 pages, divided into thirty-three sections, each devoted 
to a subject of essential interest in accounting practice. It covers 
adequately, not only. accounting in its principles and application, 
but also finance, management, law, banking, office method, and 
many allied activities as-the accountant must know them. 


; Eeeetpent Concerns Which Will Use It 

the representative concerns the management o of 
4 preory has already ordered one or more copies are *ke 
following: 


Contains a Vast Amount of Material to Which Corporation 
Officials and Managers Will Continually Refer 


For officials, credit men, bankers, law- 
-yers, and all who deal with accounts, this 
handbook | brings. together information on 
just the things that are likely to come 
up in connection with accounting work. 
Only material which is generally accepted 
has been included. The compilers have 


worked through all authorities in the field - 


and selected the best data-to be found, pre- 
paring a truly remarkable collection of tested 
principles and procedure. Tables, rules, 
definitions, and formulas abound. Two 
. hundred cuts illustrate forms and statements. 


Every Point Indexed 


All this wealth of information is made 
readily available by an exhaustive index 
abundantly supplied with cross references. 


Ready November 15th. 


With eee included as 
our working equipment, never 

at a loss to uceaees act es and detailed in- 
formation on the matter under consideration. 
The volume is designed to supplement, not 
age the other works in your library. 

0. office, no. accounting, treasurer’s, or 
aie department, is complete without it 


art of 


Designed to Stand Hard Usage 


The volume is printed in clear type on 
thin, strong sg It is made up in a 
durable flexible binding, with patented 
unbreakable back. The page size—45¢x7 
inches—makes the book, for all its. nearly 
1700 pages, most convenient to handle 
and carry about. 


1682 Pages. Flexible Binding, 


Gilt Edges, Unbreakable Back. Price $7.50, Postpaid, 
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Every man who rere with accounts will want 


this volume éventually. 


Why not order now at 


the special price? If you prefer, you can place 


your order at your booksellers 


or at the 


Ronald 
Store. 2 Vesey St. tone block north of Fulton St.) 




















